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FOR THE INVESTOR 

If you had $25,000 in gold in 2001 at $290 per oz you 
would have over $100,000 at today’s gold prices. These 
profit margins are unheard of in today’s volatile financial 
market. Experts say this is just the beginning. Gold last 
touched $850 an ounce on Jan. 21, 1980, just after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the seizure of U.S. hos¬ 
tages in Iran. Inflation was running in the triple digits. In 
today’s terms, this would be equivalent to $2,000 an ounce 
suggesting the current nine year bull market has much 
further to run. With the Fed’s decision to print, print, print 
trillions of dollars Americans will soon see inflation like 
never before. With these current conditions we are pleased 
to provide special arrangements for orders of $25,000 
and more. Numerous experts are now predicting gold at 
$5,000 an ounce your $25,000 could be worth $125,000 
in the near future. Please understand that when you con¬ 
vert money to U.S. Government Gold you have not spent 
your money, but rather transferred its value from a declin¬ 
ing paper currency, to a powerful asset providing a long 
term hedge against inflation. Smart investors are currently 
moving 25-30% of their paper assets into gold. Call today 
for the opportunity to turn your $25,000 into $125,000. 
Toll free 877-817-1220. 


FINAL RELEASE 

Nationwide Coin and Bullion Reserve announces the 
final release of 2,500 congressionally authorized, fully 
backed by the U.S. Government, completely free of dealer 
mark up, $5 gold coins at the incredible low price of only 
$149.00 each. This at cost offer for American citizens may 
be your final opportunity to own government gold free of 
dealer mark up. Gold is currently trading around $ 1,400.00 
per ounce and experts predict gold to skyrocket to as much 
as $5,000.00 an ounce. Inflation, the printing of trillions of 
dollars, two wars and the threat of terrorism all have caused 
the demand for gold to soar. Leading financial experts, 
Rob McEwen, Christopher Wyke, Peter Schiff and James 
DiGeorgia all predict $5,000/oz. gold. Due to extremely 
limited supplies we must adhere to a strict limit of ten 
coins per household. Nationwide Coin and Bullion Re¬ 
serve has set these beautiful U.S. Government gold 
coins for immediate public release and cannot guaran¬ 
tee sufficient inventory to supply current demand. Or¬ 
der now to avoid disappointment. This at cost public 
offer will sell out immediately. Overage orders may be 
cancelled and your checks returned uncashed. Order¬ 
ing now may be your last chance to own these mag¬ 
nificent government issued gold coins at this level. 
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Call toll free 877-817-1220. 
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Minimum order 5 gold coins. 
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Gains Like These? 
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RedChip Top Performers 

TM The companies below achieved the following percentage gains while RedChip clients. 
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Longwei Petroleum 
Investment Holding Ltd. 
NYSE Amex: LPH 


L & L Energy, Inc. 
NasdaqGM: LLEN 




South American Silver Corp. 
OTC: SOHAF 
TSX: SAC. TO 


China Gengsheng Minerals, Inc. 
NYSE Amex: CHGS 


tUBIMM 

China Linen Textile 
Industry, Ltd. 
OTC BB: CTXIF 


NovaGold Resources Inc. 
TSX: NG 






NetSol Technologies, Inc. 
NasdaqCM: NTWK 


China Electric Motor, Inc. 
NasdaqGM: CELM 
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Dehaier Medical 
Systems, Inc. 
NasdaqCM: DHRM 
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UNR Holdings, Inc. 
OTC BB: UNRH 
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China Executive Education Corp. 
OTC BB: CECX 
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Shiner International 
NasdaqCM: BEST 






Lotus Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
OTC BB: LTUS 


Kingold Jewelry Inc. 
NasdaqCM: KGJI 




OClNuC HYUNDAI 

China IntelligentLighting 
and Electronics, Inc. 

NYSE Amex: CIL 


ZST Digital Networks, Inc. 
Nas daqGM: ZS TN 

^ 7.40 $ 11.901 

61 % + 

ALL TIME HIGH ^ 


*Stocks reached their highest percentage gain on the date listed. 

Disclosure: None of the profiles and/or research issued by RedChip Companies, Inc., constitutes a recommendation for any investor to purchase or sell any particular security or that 
any security is suitable for any investor. Any investor should determine whether a particular security is suitable based on the investor's objectives, other securities holdings, financial 
situation needs, and tax status. Investor awareness services and programs are designed to help companies communicate their investment characteristics. RedChip Companies is an 
international research and Investor Relations firm and is compensated by its clients, sometimes with rule 144 shares. For full disclosure visit www.redchip.com. 



WOULD YOU LIKE IT TO? 

Call Today 1.800.733.2447Ext 103 

or Visit RedChip.com for Tomorrow's Top Performers 
E-mail: lnfo@RedChip.com 











MONUMENTAL WASTE 





AN EXTRA ENGINE FOR THE JOINT STRIKE FIGHTER DOESN'T MAKE SENSE EITHER. 

Sometimes, one is enough. This certainly holds true for the Joint Strike Fighter extra engine earmark. Look at the facts. Some in 
Congress still wish to continue wasting $2.9 billion on an extra engine earmark, all while outsourcing hundreds of American jobs to 
factories in the United Kingdom. Budget watchdog groups agree that taxpayers and our nation can’t afford it. Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates says his department doesn’t want this earmark and can’t find a business case for the extra engine that makes sense. 
Tell your Congressional representatives to stop the funding for this monumentally wasteful earmark at f135engine.com. 

^ United 
iF Technologies 



It’s in our power.™ 


CARRIER I HAMILTON SUNDSTRAND I OTIS I PRATT & WHITNEY I SIKORSKY I UTC FIRE & SECURITY 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Public Health Follies 


I t’s no secret that America’s public 
health professionals lean left. As 
Sally Satel and Theodore R. Marmor 
reported in these pages in 2001, “The 
American Public Health Association 
... has taken up far-flung political 
causes. Campaign finance reform, af¬ 
firmative action, and the war in Nica¬ 
ragua have been subjects of its policy 
statements. In 1996 the theme of the 
APHA’s annual meeting was ‘Empow¬ 
ering the Disadvantaged: Social Jus¬ 
tice in Public Health.’” 

You can now add to that list the 
issue of military recruiting. In the 
January 2011 issue of the APHA’s 
American Journal of Public Healthy two 
authors compare recruiters to pedo¬ 
philes. The headline of their com¬ 
mentary asks, “Should We End Mili¬ 
tary Recruiting in High Schools as a 
Matter of Child Protection and Public 
Health?” The Scrapbook won’t keep 
you in suspense: Their answer is yes. 

“Recruiters for the various U.S. 
armed forces have free access to our na¬ 
tion’s high schools, as mandated by the 
No Child Left Behind Act,” write Amy 
Hagopian, Ph.D., and Kathy Barker, 
Ph.D. “Military recruiter behaviors 


are disturbingly similar to predatory 
grooming.” The authors continue: 

Adults in the active military service 
are reported to experience increased 
mental health risks, including stress, 
substance abuse, and suicide, and the 
youngest soldiers consistently show 
the worst health effects, suggesting 
military service is associated with dis¬ 
proportionately poor health for this 
population. We describe the actions of 
a high school parent teacher student 
association in Seattle, Washington, 
which sought to limit the aggressive 
recruitment of children younger than 
18 years into the military. 

In response to similar cases of 
rank politicization, Satel and Marmor 
commented: 

Fixating on social transformation as 
the proper role of public health pro¬ 
fessionals risks taking physicians and 
epidemiologists away from their tradi¬ 
tional mission, or trivializing it. That 
mission is to develop the scientific 
and practical bases of disease preven¬ 
tion and to devise effective ways to 
educate the public about health risks. 
Misguided political activism is also 
demoralizing. Columbia University 
scholar Ronald Bayer, a contributing 


editor of the American Journal of Pub¬ 
lic Health's Policy and Ethics Forum, 
laments that so many of his colleagues 
believe “public health officials can do 
little or nothing to change the prevail¬ 
ing patterns of morbidity or mortal¬ 
ity in the absence of social change.” 
He dubs that mentality “public health 
nihilism.” 

Meanwhile, The Scrapbook notes 
that over at its website, the American 
Public Health Association is calling 
for a “dramatic increase in funding” 
for public health activities. “A larger 
investment is required in our public 
health agencies and programs to equip 
them with the necessary resources to 
restore their effectiveness and ade¬ 
quately protect the health of the Amer¬ 
ican public.” 

Lawmakers on the receiving end 
of such pleas would do well to bear 
in mind that the organization mak¬ 
ing them has a rather capacious, not 
to say highly politicized, definition 
of “public health,” and a disturbing 
inability to distinguish between sex 
predators and the men and women 
in uniform who provide for the 
common defense. ♦ 


Nice Bieber! 

B y now, it comes as no surprise 
that 16-year-old Canadian pop 
sensation Justin Bieber has a large 
and devoted following, mostly con¬ 
sisting of teen and tween girls who 
work themselves into a Beatles-like 
frenzy (known as Bieber Fever). 
These so-called Beliebers join fan 
clubs and plaster the singer’s face all 
over their bedroom walls and inside 
their middle school lockers. In fact, a 
very large Justin Bieber poster shown 
here (which more resembles a paint¬ 
ing) was recently discovered and even 
made the news. 

Why, you ask, was it at all news¬ 
worthy? As it turns out, the poster 


was not found in some 13-year-old’s 
room. Rather, it was located within 
the heavily fortified compound of 
a feared (until now) Brazilian drug 



lord. Reports the London Guardian : 


More than two thousand heavily 
armed police operatives swept into 
Rio’s most notorious shantytown 
today following a week of explosive 
confrontations that have left at least 
50 people dead. 

The operation, unprecedented in 
the city’s history, began at around 
8 a.m. and focused on the Complex- 
odo Alemao, a gigantic network of 
slums that is the HQ of Rio’s Red 
Command drug faction and houses 
around 70,000 impoverished resi¬ 
dents. ... Gang members reportedly 
attempted to flee the 2,600 police and 
army operatives through the favela’s 
sewage system or by disguising them¬ 
selves as Bible-carrying evangelical 
preachers. 
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They left behind “mansions” filled 
with wide-screen televisions, swim¬ 
ming pools and a sauna. In the home 
of Pezao, one of the area’s top traffick¬ 
ers, police found a giant poster of the 
Canadian singer Justin Bieber. 

Authorities also seized 10 tons of 
marijuana and a “small arsenal of as¬ 
sault rifles and a missile.” For all we 
know, Pezao could have owned an 
SS-20 Soviet ICBM. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter now. His days of intimidation are 
clearly over. From here on in, this 
high-level trafficker will probably be 
known within Brazil’s penal system 
as “Pezao the Belieber.” ♦ 

Berkeley Finds a 
Soldier to Admire 

T he civic carnival that is the 
Berkeley City Council is at it 
again. The members of the council, 
who wrote a letter to the U.S. Ma¬ 
rine Corps in 2008 saying they were 
“uninvited and unwelcome intrud¬ 
ers” to their shining liberal city on 
the Bay, have finally found a man in 
uniform (an American uniform, that 
is) to admire. According to the San 
Francisco Chronicle , the council will 
vote this week on a resolution sup¬ 
porting Private First Class Bradley 
Manning (U.S. Army-under arrest), 
widely believed to be the source of the 
purloined State Department cables, 
as well as other classified intelligence 
and military information, turned 
over to WikiLeaks for worldwide 
dissemination. 

The drafter of the resolution, 
Berkeley’s “peace and justice com¬ 
missioner” Bob Meola, told the 
Chronicle that Manning is “a patriot 
and should get a medal.” While it’s 
certainly a landmark moment when 
the Berkeley city council positively 
recognizes any member of the armed 
services, The Scrapbook looks for¬ 
ward to the day when said member 
is one who is fighting for his coun¬ 
try rather than against it, preferably 
serving under arms, rather than lan¬ 
guishing under armed guard, await¬ 
ing trial in the Marine Corps brig at 
Quantico, Va. ♦ 


Stuxnet Update 

I n the continuing saga of Stuxnet, 
the computer worm that crippled 
the Iranian centrifuge operation at Na- 
tanz, it seems that the Iranians might 
not be as close to mopping up as people 
had previously suspected. A few weeks 
ago, experts predicted that it could take 
Iran up to a year to disinfect their com¬ 
puter systems and get their centrifuges 
spinning at peak levels again. 

Ed Barnes of FoxNews.com now 
reports that it might take even longer. 
Barnes says that a number of Western 
cybersecurity firms have seen spikes in 
queries about Stuxnet originating from 
Iran which, he suggests, may mean that 
the Iranians still don’t have their arms 
around the problem. 

What’s even more striking is this 


quotation, from Ralph Langner, a Ger¬ 
man cybersecurity consultant who has 
been on the case with Stuxnet since it 
first broke into the open: 

“The Iranians don’t have the depth 
of knowledge to handle the worm or 
understand its complexity,” [Lang¬ 
ner] said, raising the possibility that 
they may never succeed in eliminat¬ 
ing it. 

“Here is their problem. They 
should throw out every personal 
computer involved with the nuclear 
program and start over, but they 
can’t do that. Moreover, they are 
completely dependent on outside 
companies for the construction and 
maintenance of their nuclear facili¬ 
ties. They should throw out their 
computers as well. But they can’t,” 
he explained. “They will just con¬ 
tinually reinfect themselves.” 
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“With the best of expertise and 
equipment it would take another 
year for the plants to function nor¬ 
mally again because it is so hard to 
get the worm out. It even hides in the 
back-up systems. But they can’t do 
it,” he said. ♦ 

Obama Out of Touch? 

P resident Barack Obama may need 
to get out more and reconnect (or 
connect for the first time) with aver¬ 
age Americans. In a December 10 
interview with NPR, he commented: 
“You know, when—when families sit 
around the kitchen table, they say to 
themselves, what are the things we 
have to have? College education for 
our kids. Paying our mortgage. Get¬ 
ting the roof repaired. A new boiler.” 
A new boiler ? The Scrapbook notes 
that only 11 percent of U.S. residences 
are still heated with boilers. Now par¬ 


don us while we go put a penny in the 
fusebox—we were running our shirts 
through the wringer and the lights 
just blew. ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

Cl\ A ore than ever, America today 
1Vi reminds me of a working cou¬ 
ple where the husband has just lost his 
job, they have two kids in junior high 
school, a mortgage and they’re maxed 
out on their credit cards. On top of it 
all, they recently agreed to take in their 
troubled cousin, Kabul, who just can’t 
get his act together and keeps bouncing 
from relative to relative. Meanwhile, 
their Indian nanny, who traded room 
and board for baby-sitting, just got ac¬ 
cepted to M.I.T. on a full scholarship 
and ...” (Thomas L. Friedman, New 
York Times , December 8,2010). ♦ 
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by Obama policies? 
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With our soft, mushy Obama 
Stress Head, you can crush those 
half-baked liberal ideas before 
they do any more damage. 



Just $ 9.99 plus shipping & handling. To order your Obama Stress Head, 
call 866-869-6389 or order online at www.weeklystandardstore.com. 
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ROB ULLMAN 


CASUAL 


Great White Christmas 


S ome people only dream of a 
white Christmas. I’m guar¬ 
anteed one. It’s right there in 
the name of the place where 
I’m headed—the Great White North. 

After nearly a decade of spending 
almost every Christmas here in Wash¬ 
ington—and some pleasant holidays 
in the even warmer climes of Los 
Angeles and Mexico—I began going 
home to Canada again last year. The 
trip wasn’t just a reminder of 
how much I love my family. It 
was a reminder of what I’d left 
behind when I moved to the 
United States nine years ago. 

I’m going up again this 
month, better prepared for the 
culture shock that awaits me. 

For instance, I know it’s already 
looking a lot like Christmas in 
northern Alberta: My sister, 

Kristy, sent me a picture of her 
children’s first snowman of the 
year—on October 22. I know I 
won’t need to step off the tar¬ 
mac at the Grande Prairie air¬ 
port to realize I’m in a different 
country. The realization will 
set in hours before. 

I find that the farther away 
from the Eastern Seaboard 
you go, the manlier the men 
get. At Reagan, you see pundits and 
politicos, solicitors and scribes wait¬ 
ing for their flights in buttoned-up 
shirts and ties—some even in pink. 
They don’t look as though they could 
put together a stereo system, much 
less build something useful with a 
few pieces of plywood and a hand¬ 
ful of nails. In Denver, where I often 
change planes, the look is more 
relaxed. Sweaters and jeans mingle 
with khakis and polo shirts. The 
men there might be able to perform 
minor car repairs. At the gate in Cal¬ 
gary or Edmonton, my hometown, 
for a flight to Grande Prairie, about 
an hour south of Kristy’s farm, I 


bet every man in sight could build a 
house. They’re all in jeans and most 
have hoodies. But they’re not always 
clean. This is oil country. (I was 
thinking about these fellows recently, 
when Kristy told me she wanted 
to set me up with a nice welder or 
farmer. “What would we talk about?” 
I asked. My interests run the gamut 
from literature to classical music, not 
exactly favorites with your average 


rig pig. “Do what I did,” she advised 
me. “I learned all about farming and 
trucks, and we talk about that.”) 

Once I get to the farm, there’s 
sure to be something else distinc¬ 
tively Canadian to look forward to— 
besides my hockey-playing nephew 
and my nationalistic sister prone to 
saying “aboot.” I’m talking about 
Old Dutch ketchup potato chips. I 
can’t figure out why this company 
doesn’t export their product down 
south. A recent Facebook poll asked 
Canadians what they thought the 
national dish should be. The choices 
were: ketchup chips, Nanaimo bars, 
and poutine (a horrible mess con¬ 


cocted by the Quebecois, probably as 
a joke). Last time I checked, ketchup 
chips were winning. 

Nanaimo bars are a triple-layer 
sweet square named after a city in 
British Columbia and often served 
during the holidays. But my favorite 
Canadian dessert is another Christ¬ 
mastime favorite, the butter tart. 
Think of a pecan pie, but with rai¬ 
sins instead of nuts, making it a much 
smoother sweet. And I haven’t even 
mentioned Tim Hortons; the donut 
chain has cornered three-quarters of 
the Canadian market in baked goods 
and 62 percent of the market in coffee. 
You might notice all these 
foods fall into the broad cate¬ 
gory of junk food. Canadian cui¬ 
sine isn’t famous for too many 
main courses. We need quick 
energy up in the north—espe¬ 
cially our men—as we traipse 
around the cold in snowshoes, 
traveling from igloo to igloo. 

No, we don’t really live in ice 
huts, though a motel in Grande 
Prairie calls itself the Igloo Inn. 
Just about everyone now has a 
remote car-starter, so it’s quite 
possible even to avoid the cold 
most days. Still, Canadians, as 
I say, are a tough breed. And 
many of us brave the chill to 
catch some deals on Boxing 
Day. Which is superior to Black 
Friday, by the way—Christmas 
is over, so you’re forced to buy 
things for yourself, perhaps spend¬ 
ing those gift cards you received from 
your uncles and aunts. 

After living the year in staid Wash¬ 
ington, home to a president who 
wears mom jeans, I like to spend a 
wintry week in a place where the men 
are men. Sure, when I head north I 
leave behind my Washington tradi¬ 
tion of a Christmas Day walk through 
Rock Creek Park. But perhaps I’ll 
take one when I return, to reacquaint 
myself with my chosen city. For suste¬ 
nance, I’ll stash in my pocket a couple 
of smooth butter tarts. 

Kelly Jane Torrance 
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71 million* taxpayers benefit from 
the Mortgage Interest Deduction 


A rollback will drive down home values, immediately 
stop any housing market stabilization in its tracks and 
leave homeowners with less money in their pockets. 

Leave the Mortgage Interest Deduction alone. 


For more information visit 
www.mortgagebankers.org/MID 
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Investing in communities 


* Tax Policy Center data 
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Good Deal 


I magine the following scenario. It’s January 2011. 
President Obama is on Capitol Hill, delivering his 
State of the Union address. Behind him is Speaker 
John Boehner of Ohio. Before him are 87 new Republi¬ 
can congressmen and 6 new Republican senators. In his 
speech, the president paints a grim picture of America’s 
longterm budget outlook. What is needed, the president 
says, is an overhaul of both sides of the fiscal equation. 
The tax code must be made more 
efficient by closing subsidies and 
loopholes while lowering mar¬ 
ginal rates. Future expenditures 
must be reined in by raising the 
retirement age and means-testing 
benefits. Obama ends his speech 
by challenging the Republican 
House and divided Senate to 
adopt tax and spending reforms 
by 2012. 

Don’t laugh. This vignette 
isn’t as farfetched as it may seem. 

The rapidity with which the presi¬ 
dent has been moving to the cen¬ 
ter-right on fiscal issues is nothing 
short of amazing. In the aftermath 
of the midterm election, not only 
has President Obama frozen non¬ 
military federal pay. He’s inked a 
trade deal with South Korea. He’s 
welcomed the budget-cutting rec¬ 
ommendations of his fiscal com¬ 
mission. He’s negotiated a deal on 
taxes that would extend current 
rates for another two years. He’s 
told reporters that he wants to work on a pro-growth 
tax reform. At this rate, it won’t be long before Obama 
endorses Paul Ryan’s Roadmap for America’s Future 
and starts calling for a return to the gold standard. 

Okay, we may be dreaming on that last part. But the 
larger question is this: Are conservatives and Republicans 
willing to take yes for an answer? Consider the deal on cur¬ 
rent tax rates. The left is howling that Obama has aban¬ 
doned his principles and capitulated to the right. Outraged 
House Democrats are demanding changes to the agree¬ 
ment before they hold a vote. The left is angry because 
President Obama has reversed a long-held position and 


agreed to a truce in the class war. What’s more, he’s spent 
the last week fighting with many of his fellow liberals, call¬ 
ing them unrealistic, unserious, and sanctimonious. 

Music to our ears. And yet some conservatives seem 
unable to enjoy the melody. Some have fallen into the 
austerity trap, arguing that the deal costs too much and 
that tax hikes are necessary to shrink the deficit. They’re 
misguided. You can’t find an economist of any school 
who says raising taxes would has¬ 
ten the recovery. And economic 
growth and spending restraint will 
do more to balance the books than 
any tax increase. When the unem¬ 
ployment rate is at 9.8 percent, as it 
is today, the most important prior¬ 
ity is to align incentives to encour¬ 
age work and investment—which 
the tax deal does. 

Other conservatives dislike 
the deal because it would raise the 
estate tax from zero in 2010 to 35 
percent in 2011 and 2012. But this 
is just another instance of letting 
the perfect be the enemy of the 
good. If no deal is reached, the 
estate tax will reset to 55 percent 
next year. Furthermore, there’s 
nothing to stop Republicans 
from cutting the estate tax in the 
future. So why let it get in the way 
of preserving current tax rates on 
income, capital gains, and divi¬ 
dends now? 

Oppose the deal because it’s a 
‘back-door stimulus”? Let’s not forget that the problem 
with the 2008 and 2009 “stimulus” bills wasn’t that they 
tried to promote recovery. It was that they failed to pro¬ 
mote recovery. They were poorly timed, contained tax 
cuts that were badly designed, and borrowed huge gobs of 
money to spend on frivolous social projects. They didn’t 
stimulate anything except the appetites of Nancy Pelosi, 
Harry Reid, and profligate state and local governments. 

The most important stimulus in the current deal is 
that no one will see their taxes rise in 2011. This means 
America won’t repeat the mistakes of 1932 and 1937, 
when taxes were raised and the economy suffered. Plus, 
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the deal contains what may be the first payroll tax cut 
in American history. Conservatives have backed such an 
idea for a long time. Are they really going to abandon it 
now because it might help Obama’s reelection chances? 

The bottom line is that tax cuts will be off the table 
for the next two years, while spending cuts will be on 
the table. That sounds pretty good to us. The deal also 
lays the groundwork for a GOP budget that returns non¬ 
defense discretionary spending to pre-recession levels. 
It prepares us for a larger conversation in 2012 over the 
future of entitlements and the appropriate size and scope 
of the federal government. If President Obama wants to 
jump in the pool with conservatives and Republicans, so 
be it. C’mon in. The water’s fine. 

—Matthew Continetti 


Liu’s Nobel 

T he award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Liu Xiaobo, 
a Chinese intellectual serving an 11-year jail sen¬ 
tence on subversion charges, has accomplished 
two great things. 

First, the award has undermined the image of a 
monolithic China whose 1.3 
billion people are content to 
be governed by the Commu¬ 
nist party. As an advocate for 
democracy and human rights, 

Liu has been jailed twice before. 

In December 2009, he was 
arrested again because he was 
one of the most prominent sig¬ 
natories of Charter 08, a mani¬ 
festo of democratic values and 
aspirations that was signed by 
thousands of Chinese citizens. 

The second thing the Nobel 
prize accomplished was that it 
exposed a side of the Chinese 
regime that, until now, Beijing 
has been able to shield from 
view. There is no need to rely 
on Julian Assange to learn that Chinese officials exert 
intense pressure on foreign countries and companies 
to get their way—especially when the legitimacy of the 


regime is at stake. Last week, for example, a spokes¬ 
woman for the Chinese foreign ministry declared the 
Nobel ceremony an “anti-China farce” and denounced 
the Nobel committee as “clowns.” 

Indeed, Beijing’s sensitivity over Liu is so extreme 
that the government cancelled the Chinese tour of a 
musical production about the disabled, starring the Nor¬ 
wegian winner of the 2009 Eurovision song contest. The 
consequences for the Chinese people, however, are much 
more serious. During the days leading up to the Nobel 
ceremony, China placed hundreds of individuals under 
tight restrictions. Liu’s lawyer and friend Mo Shaoping 
and the law professor He Weifang—both signatories of 
Charter 08—were turned away at the airport last month, 
possibly to ensure that they did not travel to Oslo. On 
December 9, Chinese security forces detained Zhang 
Zuhua, a key drafter of Charter 08. 

At the Nobel ceremony, a chair was left empty for 
Liu. His wife, Liu Xia, also could not attend. She has 
been forcibly sequestered at home and threatened with 
losing permission to visit her husband. This was the 
first time in 74 years that no one was able to represent 
a prize winner at the award ceremony. Lynn Chang, an 
American violinist, performed at the ceremony despite 
his admission that he thought twice before accepting 
the invitation, fearing retaliation against his relatives 
in China and the American academic institutions with 
which he is affiliated. 

To his credit, Chang did the right thing. But his 
dilemma is hardly unique. Beijing’s reach and influence 
is vast. Over a dozen countries with diplomatic missions 
in Oslo, mainly authoritarian nations, declined invita¬ 
tions to the ceremony. 

Nor is it surprising that no 
top U.N. official attended the 
event. Outrageous, yes. But not 
surprising. When Liu won the 
peace prize, a spokesman for 
U.N. Secretary General Ban Ki- 
moon expressed the secretary 
general’s hope that “any dif¬ 
ferences on this decision will 
not detract from advancement 
of the human rights agenda 
globally or the high prestige 
and inspirational power of the 
award.” Ban pointedly did not 
call for Liu’s release. Nor did 
Navi Pillay, the U.N. high com¬ 
missioner for human rights, 
attend the award ceremony. Pil¬ 
lay claimed that she was otherwise engaged with busi¬ 
ness in Geneva on December 10, international human 
rights day. The fact that the most significant gathering 
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in support of human rights on December 10 was in Oslo, 
not Geneva, should be taken to heart. 

Still, there is some good news. Many countries sent 
representatives to the ceremony. After the European 
Union rebuked Serbia, an EU aspirant, for not attending, 
Serbia changed course. Ukraine also reversed its deci¬ 
sion not to attend. And perhaps the diplomats who did 
go to Oslo used the occasion to consult with each other 
about how to counter Chinese strong-arm diplomacy in 
Tibet, against Taiwan, and in Xinjiang Province. 

President Obama marked the occasion of the award 
to Liu, his fellow peace prize laureate, by saying that the 
values the jailed dissident espouses “are universal, his 
struggle is peaceful, and he should be released as soon 
as possible.” The president will have another chance to 
deliver this message of support in January, when Chi¬ 
nese dictator Hu Jintao attends a summit in Washington. 
Let’s hope that when Hu visits, President Obama and 
his diplomats will be as public about American values as 
China’s officials are about theirs. 

—Ellen Bork 


The Leahy 
Courts 

A las, Senator Patrick Leahy, chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Judiciary Committee, is the latest politician to 
turn his attention to the Supreme Court. Leahy 
thinks the justices have more conflicts of interest than 
they acknowledge, and should recuse themselves more 
frequently than they do. He believes that justices actu¬ 
ally would sit out more cases if there were a process by 
which a credible substitute might be named. So he has 
proposed legislation under which a majority of the jus¬ 
tices could appoint a retired justice to fill the seat in a 
case in which the chief justice or an associate justice was 
recused. 

Leahy thinks his bill would keep the Court at full 
strength. He worries that a case in which a justice 
is recused may result in a 4-to-4 tie. In that situation, 
the decision from the lower courts is left standing, and 
everyone’s time is wasted, in Leahy’s opinion. 

The senator advances his idea in a not irrelevant con¬ 
text. Recusals were relatively rare until the appointment 
to the Court of Elena Kagan, President Obama’s solicitor 


general. Kagan ran the office within the Justice Depart¬ 
ment that represents the government in the Supreme 
Court and shapes its positions in the lower courts, argu¬ 
ing a few cases herself. Her involvement in 2009 and 
2010 in issues now coming to the Court was so extensive 
that she already has recused herself in almost half the 
cases the Court so far has accepted for review this term. 

This means that in those cases the Court will lack 
the participation of what most observers expect will be a 
reliable judicial liberal, reducing the number of such jus¬ 
tices to three on a closely divided Court. Under Leahy’s 
proposal, however, there would be little or no fall off in 
the Court’s judicial liberalism, since the pool of retired 
justices from which the eight active justices would be 
able to pick would include Sandra Day O’Connor, David 
Souter, and John Paul Stevens. There isn’t a judicial con¬ 
servative among them, and two of them—Souter and 
Stevens—are as liberal in their philosophy as Kagan is 
likely to prove (perhaps even more so). It’s doubtful that 
Leahy would be proposing his remedy to the Repub¬ 
lic-shaking problem of a justice’s recusal if the pool of 
retired justices were made up of judicial conservatives. 

The naked political cast of Leahy’s proposal is one 
reason it will fail. The new Republican House and a 
strong Republican minority in the Senate will make 
sure that it does fail. But the proposal is dubious on 
other grounds as well. It might not achieve the more 
frequent recusals Leahy wishes for, since a justice pon¬ 
dering recusal could very well decide to stay in a case 
in order to keep out of it a retired justice with a differ¬ 
ent view of the law. More fundamental is the objection 
that Leahy’s proposal envisions differently composed 
Supreme Courts, as one retired justice sits in this case 
and then another retiree in that. The precedential value 
of decisions rendered by a Court with pinch-hitting jus¬ 
tices would likely not be as strong as those handed down 
by “one supreme Court,” as the Constitution describes it. 
The result, almost certainly, would be litigation probing 
the authority of decisions carrying the asterisk that sig¬ 
nifies a Leahy Court. 

In any case, we are fortunate that this parade of hor¬ 
ribles is unlikely to occur. The operative word in Lea¬ 
hy’s legislation is “may,” which means that even if his 
bill were ever to pass, it would still be up to the Court to 
do as it wished when a recusal occurs. 

So the status quo will persist. But it must be said 
that a 4-to-4 tie is not the worst thing that can happen. 
While a tie effectively postpones resolution of the legal 
question at issue, it also permits more time for learned 
consideration of the matter. And as for Justice Kagan’s 
many recusals to date, she is likely to have a great many 
terms in which she’ll participate in every case. Here, too, 
liberals, made anxious by the results of the midterm 
elections, will have to learn patience. 

—Terry Eastland 
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Railing Against 
Big Government 

Ohio’s John Kasich and Wisconsin’s Scott 
Walker said no to Obama. But the taxpayer 
didn’t win. by Stephen F. Hayes 


T # l 


W hen Wisconsin voters 
elected Scott Walker gov¬ 
ernor in November, they 
did so in no small measure because of 
his pledge to kill a stimulus-funded 
$810 million railroad connecting Mil¬ 
waukee and Madison. Walker cam¬ 
paigned extensively on ending the 
project, which he deemed both unnec¬ 
essary and wasteful. Completion of the 
“high-speed” rail, he argued, would 

Stephen F. Hayes is a senior writer at 
The Weekly Standard. 


obligate the state to cover shortfalls and 
operating costs for years—something 
foolish for a state with a $3 billion defi¬ 
cit. There was little market for the rail 
service, imagined as one segment of a 
longer Chicago-Milwaukee-Madison- 
Minneapolis route. By the end of the 
campaign, voters overwhelmingly dis¬ 
approved of the project—which Walker 
had used effectively as a local illustra¬ 
tion of the kind of wasteful government 
spending that voters across the country 
rejected on November 2. 

John Kasich made a similar argu- 




/ 


ment in Ohio. A high-speed rail project 
there, also initially funded with some 
$400 million in stimulus money, was 
to connect Ohio’s three biggest cities— 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati. 
But there was little public enthusiasm 
for the project, which wouldn’t even 
have allowed an Ohio State fan to travel 
from Cleveland to Columbus and back 
on game day. And, as in Wisconsin, 
Ohio would have been on the hook for 
operating expenses and cost overruns. 

i Kasich, like Walker, promised to kill 
the boondoggle. 

This left the Obama administra¬ 
tion with a dilemma. In the rush 
to put together the $814 billion 
stimulus package, the administra¬ 
tion had packed it with funding 
for projects—like electric cars and 
high-speed rail—that had long 

r been favorites of the we-know- 
better crowd in Washington. Vot¬ 
ers of two Midwestern states, judg¬ 
ing from the elections and polling on 
the issue, had looked at the adminis¬ 
tration’s $1.2 billion stimulus gift and 
said, with characteristic Midwestern 
politeness, “No, thank you.” 

The Obama administration 
wasn’t having it, these voters not 
understanding what’s good for 
them. So they insisted: You’ll 
take the damn trains—or else! 
Secretary of Transportation 
Ray LaHood told both Kasich 
and Walker within days of their 
election that if their states didn’t 
want the money, other states were eager 
to get their hands on it. In other words, 
if you don’t want to waste our money, 
we’ll find someone who will. 

Walker proposed that the money be 
repurposed to fund Wisconsin’s real 
transportation needs: improving the 
state’s bridges and highways. Nearly 
20 percent of Wisconsin bridges have 
structural deficiencies and are in need 
of replacement or rehabilitation. The 
Hoan Bridge, which connects the 
city of Milwaukee to its southern 
suburbs, has a net in place to catch 
debris falling from the bridge so that 
it doesn’t damage property or injure 
people below. In a recent study of the 
state’s infrastructure needs by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
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Wisconsin’s bridges received a “D+” 
and the highways got a “C”—grades 
which had slipped from the previ¬ 
ous study in 2003. On highways the 
report noted that “without additional 
funding, this grade will decrease 
in the future.” And on bridges, the 
report found that “additional funding 
beyond current levels will be needed 
to continue reducing the backlog of 
deficient bridges.” 

Kasich, a noted deficit hawk, pro¬ 
posed that Ohio return the $400 mil¬ 
lion to the federal government to be 
used exclusively for deficit reduction. 
Three Wisconsin congressmen, includ¬ 
ing Representative Paul Ryan, intro¬ 
duced legislation that would do the 
same thing with Wisconsin’s money. 
Together, that would mean a savings of 
$1.2 billion—not a huge amount in the 
context of the federal budget, but not 
insignificant for an administration sud¬ 
denly concerned (at least rhetorically) 
about deficits. 

But the administration, with a vice 
president who loves Amtrak even 
more than the sound of his own voice, 
is determined to spend the money on 
trains—somewhere, somehow. So last 
week, LaHood announced that the 
stimulus money would be going to Cal¬ 
ifornia and other states. 

What about the jobs in the Mid¬ 
west? When Wisconsin was awarded 
the money, back in 2009, Governor Jim 
Doyle, a Democrat and early Obama 
supporter, boasted that it would bring 
13,000 jobs to the state. Can Wisconsin 
afford the potential loss? 

Probably. Doyle came up with the 
number 13,000 by counting as a “job 
created” every year worked by every 
person remotely associated with the 
project. So when John Smith, an 
engineer, worked on the train for five 
years, Doyle counted that as five jobs 
created. A Doyle spokesman told the 
Milwaukee Journal-Sentinel that they 
“were just following the recommended 
federal formula.” 

So how many permanent full-time 
positions would the $810 billion rail 
project have created? According to the 
state’s own revised projections—55. 

How will people get from Milwau¬ 
kee to Madison? Most of them will 


probably continue to make the hour- 
long drive on Interstate 94, just as they 
would have if the train had been built. 
Others will take the Badger Bus—an 
upscale coach service (with WiFi) that 
does the round-trip for $35. 

And what did Wisconsin avoid? It’s 
hard to know exactly. But recent devel¬ 
opments in Minneapolis might provide 
a clue. Last year saw the completion of 
the “Northstar,” a 41-mile commuter 
rail from Big Lake, Minnesota, to Min¬ 
neapolis. It was touted, with Field of 
Dreams expectations, as the answer to 
the area’s commuter woes. Train propo¬ 
nents dismissed skeptics as unimagina¬ 
tive grumps who couldn’t understand 
how popular the train would become. 

So Minnesota built it. But they 
didn’t come—at least not in the num¬ 
bers the state had projected. Ridership 
is 20 percent lower than estimates— 
and fewer riders mean fewer operating 
dollars. (Those numbers might actually 
be atypically high, as the Minnesota 
Twins’ successful season accounted for 
some of the ridership.) 

“That’s not how we built our 


I t may be startling to imagine the 
American presidency as a train 
that “has run off the rails.” But 
that’s the metaphor Indiana Republi¬ 
can Mike Pence chose in a speech he 
gave at Hillsdale College on Septem¬ 
ber 20 titled “The Presidency and the 
Constitution.” Elected last month to 
his sixth term in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Pence also delivered a ver¬ 
sion of the speech in mid November to 
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expectations,” Metro Transit spokes¬ 
man Bob Gibbons told the Minneap¬ 
olis Star-Tribune. 

Oh well. Might be a warning. 

Rick Scott, the Republican gover¬ 
nor-elect in Florida, also ran oppos¬ 
ing high-speed rail for his state. He 
has not yet rejected the federal funds 
altogether, but has said he is commit¬ 
ted to preventing Floridians from pay¬ 
ing later for a train built with stimulus 
funds now. Good luck with that. 

Florida’s share is another $1.2 bil¬ 
lion. In all, that’s $2.4 billion in poten¬ 
tial savings that the administration is 
determined to spend despite the fact 
that those closest to the projects don’t 
want them. 

The political implications of the dis¬ 
putes are huge: Ohio decided the 2004 
election, Florida decided 2000. And 
though Wisconsin had been trending 
Democratic, it voted overwhelmingly 
Republican in November. 

If the next election is, like the last 
one, a referendum on Washington, 
high-speed trains could be the third 
rail for the Obama administration. ♦ 


the Federalist Society in Washington. 
His sober thoughts on the presidency 
have been gaining notice in conserva¬ 
tive circles, and it’s easy to see why. 

Pence assigns responsibility to both 
Democratic and Republican presidents 
for the wreckage piling up alongside 
the tracks. But he is most concerned 
about the contributions to this disaster 
being made by the current occupant 
of the Oval Office, Barack Obama. 
Pence’s sometimes oblique criticism 
of Obama is unusual in that it has far 
less to do with the president’s poli- 
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cies—though Pence’s differences here 
are deep—than with what the con¬ 
gressman sees as a lack of public virtue 
or character. Pence says flatly that we 
need a new president. 

Pence’s view of the presidency— 
and his argument against Obama— 
begins this way: A republic is about 
the “limitation” of power; the separa¬ 
tion of powers provides such limita¬ 
tion; and the presidency has a special 
responsibility to limit bad and uncon¬ 
stitutional exercises of legislative 
power. In recent years, however, presi¬ 
dents of both parties, he said at Hills¬ 
dale, “have often forgotten that they 
are intended to restrain the Congress 
at times” by using the veto power that 
comes with the office. 

Pence thinks President George W. 
Bush was too forgetful, declining to 
use the power until his second term. “I 
view the veto as a very ordinary tool of 
restraint by the executive,” Pence told 
me in an interview. He believes that 
Bush’s neglect of his responsibility to 
veto helped bring about “the runaway 
spending and earmarking culture” of 
the past decade that has continued and 
even worsened under Obama, gaining 
expression in larger deficits and the 
growing national debt. 

As for Obama, so far from seeing his 
office as a possible restraint upon Con¬ 
gress, he has regarded it, said Pence 
in his speech, as “an instrument with 
which to transform the nation... ac¬ 
cording to his highest aspirations.” 
Thus, Obama has not restrained him¬ 
self much less the Democratic Con¬ 
gress (two vetoes to date), but instead 
has enlisted it—a willing participant— 
in his transformational labor. This 
is how you get a Congress unbound, 
Pence said, passing bills such as the 
health care legislation “of such insult¬ 
ing complexity that they are heavier 
than chains.” 

Pence sees Obama as antirepub¬ 
lican, a man who regards himself 
as “above us” instead of as “merely 
one of us.” This “above us” mental¬ 
ity has led to a lack of respect for the 
people and an unwillingness to defer 
to their judgment. “My sense,” Pence 
told me, “is that from the very outset 
this administration... acted as though 


the president was elected to move his 
agenda irrespective of the broad desires 
or sentiments of the American people.” 
It was undeterred when items on the 
Obama agenda, most notably health 
care reform, saw “rising public oppo¬ 
sition throughout their consideration” 
in Congress. 

Pence finds Obama a man of 
“unprecedented presumption,” mean¬ 
ing that he has so little regard for the 
people and their forms of government 
that he presumes to use the powers of 
government to rule. Use of that word 
might seem over the top but for the 
fact, noted in Pence’s speech, that two 
years ago the leader of Obama’s transi¬ 
tion team actually said, “It’s important 
that President-elect Obama is prepared 
to really take power and begin to rule 
day one.” 

We have reached the 
point with the Obama 
presidency where it may 
have worn out its welcome 
with the American people. 

Pence’s criticism of Obama’s charac¬ 
ter extends to the president’s represen¬ 
tation of the country abroad. As long 
as he is “at home,” a president should 
be “cautious, dutiful, and deferential,” 
Pence said at Hillsdale, but “abroad 
his character must change.” The pres¬ 
ident “bows to no man,” nor does he 
“criticize [his] own country,” nor does 
he “argue the case against the United 
States but [makes] the case for it,” nor 
does he “apologize to [our] enemies.” 
Obama was not mentioned by name 
in these passages, but it’s clear that 
in describing how a president should 
conduct himself abroad, Pence had in 
mind what he regards as the negative 
example of Obama. 

Pence gave his speech before the 
midterm elections, and it can be read 
as his sense of how they would turn 
out and why. Arguing that the presi¬ 
dency “is neither fit nor intended to 
be” an instrument of transformation as 
envisioned by its occupant, Pence said 
that when a president attempts such a 


transformation, “the country sustains a 
wound, and cries out justly and indig¬ 
nantly” and says that “we as a people 
are not to be ruled and not to be com¬ 
manded.” And so the midterm elector¬ 
ate voted as it did on November 2. 

Against this interpretation, Obama 
has taken the view that he and his 
party failed adequately to communi¬ 
cate with the American people about 
the bills they were passing and the 
good they were doing. Pence told me 
that was a “peculiar conclusion,” espe¬ 
cially since the president himself had 
appeared on so many media programs, 
including even America's Most Wanted , 
as to become a “ubiquitous figure in 
the popular culture.” 

For Pence, such ubiquity is not good 
for the presidency. Nor does it become 
the office to have a president who can’t 
help intruding himself, it seems, into 
matters not of presidential concern. In 
our interview, Pence cited as an exam¬ 
ple how Obama took the brief deten¬ 
tion of Henry Louis Gates, the black 
Harvard professor of African-American 
Studies, by a white Cambridge police 
officer as an occasion to talk about race 
in America—even though the matter, 
of passing significance, had no federal 
angle. Pence also pointed to Obama’s 
comments on whether an Islamic 
cultural center should be built near 
Ground Zero in Manhattan, another 
local matter. These are the actions of a 
man who, Pence implied at Hillsdale, 
does not “know when to withdraw, to 
hold back, and to forgo attention, pub¬ 
licity, or advantage.” 

We have reached the point with 
the Obama presidency, Pence told 
me, where it may have worn out its 
welcome with the American people. 
Pence’s point is that the presidency is 
best served by someone who refuses 
to see it—or himself—as the center of 
American life, someone who has the 
discipline, which Obama “has lacked 
more than any other president in my 
lifetime,” to “take a half step back 
and let America be the lead story.” As 
Pence put it in his speech, “the presi¬ 
dency begs... [for] a new president.” 

W hat about a President Pence? It 
seems improbable if you con- 
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sider that James Garfield was the last 
man to ascend to the Oval Office from a 
seat in the House. But Pence may have 
the qualities the country is starting to 
look for in its next president. He is a 
traditional conservative in a country 
whose electorate has become more con¬ 
servative. Of special relevance—and a 
reason he is a Tea Party favorite—is his 
record as a fiscal conservative. Pence 
voted against expensive expansions of 
government supported by Bush and 
many of his House Republican col¬ 
leagues, among them the No Child 
Left Behind Act (2002), the Medicare 
prescription drug law (2003), and the 
Troubled Asset Relief Program (2008). 
In a speech to the Conservative Politi¬ 
cal Action Conference in 2004, Pence, 
who is evidently fond of transportation 
metaphors, imagined the conservative 
movement as a tall ship at sea that “has 
veered off course” into “the dangerous 
and uncharted waters of big govern¬ 
ment Republicanism.” 

Not surprisingly, Pence is thinking 
about running. “We’re determined to 


come to some decision on that after 
the turn of the year,” he told me. If he 
does run, he may find that what he has 
said so far about the presidency poses a 
problem to the extent that he is seen— 
or caricatured—as aspiring to sit in the 
Oval Office and do little except tell an 
overreaching Congress “no.” 

In fact, the Framers wanted a presi¬ 
dent who not only could check Con¬ 
gress but also would undertake as nec¬ 
essary what Alexander Hamilton called 
“extensive and arduous enterprises for 
the public benefit.” Pence does have 
proposals that would be of clear public 
benefit—most notably, on tax and reg¬ 
ulatory reform. They would be “exten¬ 
sive” in their public reach and “ardu¬ 
ous” in the work necessary to enact 
and implement them. Perhaps the real 
challenge for Pence would be to run a 
campaign promising to use the powers 
of office not to transform the country 
by instituting yet more government, 
but to bring about good government 
limited to its proper sphere. 

As for presidential character, Pence 


has raised a subject that could well 
receive consideration in 2012 since 
Obama, whose public demeanor he 
has called out, will run for a second 
term. And while it is true that the 
Constitution doesn’t address the presi¬ 
dent’s character as such, we have some 
idea of how presidents should con¬ 
duct themselves both from the way the 
presidency was arranged in 1787—the 
veto being a critical part of the struc¬ 
ture—and from, as Harvey Mansfield 
has written, “the formation of the 
office by the best presidents.” One was 
George Washington, who seems never 
far from Pence’s mind. “Washington’s 
character and person is as much of the 
expectation of the presidency,” Pence 
told me, “as what’s included in the 
written Constitution.” 

Pence posed this question at Hills¬ 
dale: “Isn’t it amazing, given the great 
and momentous nature of the office, 
that those who seek it seldom pause 
to consider what they are seeking?” 
Amazing indeed. But if Pence runs, 
he’ll be a welcome exception. ♦ 


Congress Must Invest in Infrastructure 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

With the 111th Congress winding down, 
lawmakers are focusing only on must-pass 
legislation required to fund the government 
and to extend the 2001 and 2003 tax cuts. 
Unfortunately, some important work was 
left undone in the past two years. Topping 
the list is investment in transportation 
infrastructure—our economic foundation. 

It wasn't too long ago when we had 
the best transportation network in the 
world. Americans could travel quickly and 
safely, businesses benefitted from efficient 
supply chains, and the construction industry 
employed thousands. In 2010, however, 
Americas basic infrastructure was ranked 
11th globally by the World Economic Forum. 

The consequences of our deteriorating 
infrastructure can be seen everywhere. 

Poor road conditions cost Americans 
$67 billion each year in repairs and operating 
costs according to TRIP, an organization that 


conducts transportation research. Increasing 
congestion on our roadways is making it 
harder to keep supply chains functional. 
Crumbling infrastructure is even a matter of 
life and death—highway conditions play a 
role in about one-third of traffic deaths. 

To keep us from falling even further 
behind, the 112th Congress must make 
completion of a highway and transit bill 
a top priority. In the process, lawmakers 
should consider the report issued by 
President Obamas fiscal commission. It 
demonstrates how we can cut wasteful 
spending, grow the economy, and create jobs 
through smart transportation investments. 
Recommendations include reforming the 
Highway Trust Fund to prioritize funding for 
projects based on need, limiting investments 
based on available funds, and increasing user 
fees to reflect changes in how we travel. 

If done right, investments in 
transportation infrastructure can spur 
economic growth. A study conducted for 
the U.S. Chamber found that there is a 
direct relationship between infrastructure 


performance and GDP. A1-point increase in 
transportation effectiveness leads to a 0.3% 
increase in GDP, or $42 billion. If we pursue 
business as usual, we will suffer nearly $336 
billion in lost economic growth by 2015. 

With the country projected to run a 
$1.3 trillion deficit in 2010 and Americans 
strapped for cash, we can't count on tax 
dollars alone to pay for improvements. That's 
why we need to sweep away the regulatory 
roadblocks that are keeping $180 billion 
in private infrastructure investment on the 
sidelines and incentivize governments to turn 
to the private sector. 

Economic growth, jobs, and enhanced 
safety and mobility—what's not to like? 

I strongly urge members of the 112th 
Congress to make rebuilding American 
infrastructure a top priority. Or we'll just 
slip further behind. 



U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Comment at 

www.chamberpost.com. 
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The Obama Team’s 
Other Lost Election 


Despite the administration’s thumb on the scale, 
Delta doesn’t unionize, by Fred Barnes 


P resident Obama has done more 
favors, more often, for orga¬ 
nized labor than any other 
president, outpacing even FDR and 
Harry Truman in the lightning speed 
with which he has rushed to fulfill the 
union agenda. Calling Obama pro¬ 
union is putting it mildly. 

His paybacks to unions have come 
in every conceivable form: appoint¬ 
ments, executive orders, 
legislation, bailouts, regu¬ 
lations, policy changes 
(notably at the Department 
of Labor), protectionism. 

Most recently, the Obama 
administration renegoti¬ 
ated the trade pact with 
South Korea, in part to gain 
the approval of the United 
AutoWorkers (UAW). 

But Obama has failed to 
cajole Congress into enact¬ 
ing organized labor’s fond¬ 
est dream, the elimination 
of the secret ballot in union 
organizing elections. He 
hasn’t, however, given up trying to 
make it easier for unions to organize 
workplaces and industries and more 
difficult for employers to resist. That’s 
a fundamental Obama policy. 

Which brings us to the case of 
Delta Airlines. The Obama admin¬ 
istration stacked the deck in favor of 
two unions, the Association of Flight 
Attendants (AFA) and the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (IAM), in a 
series of elections this fall after Delta 
acquired Northwest Airlines. There 
was a lot at stake. 

Fred Barnes is executive editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 


For labor, it was the biggest drive 
to unionize a company since it signed 
up 70,000 workers at Ford Motor 
Company in 1941. Success in orga¬ 
nizing 56,000 Delta employees would 
represent a dramatic reversal of the 
decades-long decline of unionization 
in the private sector. 

With the Obama administration 
on their side, the unions expected to 



Marching unto defeat: labor activists outside Delta headquarters 


win the elections and end Delta’s sta¬ 
tus as the only major airline with a 
largely nonunion workforce. (Delta 
pilots have been union members for 
years.) But the AFA and IAM lost in 
what was not only a shattering defeat 
for labor, but also a reflection of the 
sharply diminished appeal of unions 
for most workers today. 

The final election, conducted last 
week, delivered the most stunning 
verdict. Delta workers at airports and 
reservation centers rejected the IAM, 
70-30 percent. In November, flight 
attendants voted against unionization, 
52-48 percent. Ramp (or “under the 
wing”) employees voted not to join 
the IAM, 53-47 percent. And mainte¬ 


nance workers turned down the IAM 
more decisively, 72-28 percent. Sens¬ 
ing defeat, labor unions had earlier 
decided not to attempt to unionize four 
other groups of employees: mechan¬ 
ics, technical writers, meteorologists, 
and “simulated technicians.” 

It was a clean sweep for Delta 
and shocking to labor organizers. 
As a result, 17,000 former North¬ 
west employees who had been union 
members will become nonunion once 
the election results have been certi¬ 
fied. That may take a while because 
the unions have filed formal com¬ 
plaints that Delta interfered with 
the election. They are seeking a new 
election. Unions do this routinely 
when they lose an election. They are 
poor losers. 

How did Delta thwart the unions? 
The company pointed out its pay and 
benefits are 10 percent to 
15 percent above those of 
unionized employees who 
had worked for Northwest 
and have been for years. 
Higher pay, better benefits, 
no union dues—that was the 
argument. And it proved to 
be compelling. 

To defeat the union cam¬ 
paign, Delta had to overcome 
a serious obstacle put in its 
path by the Obama admin¬ 
istration. Airlines, like rail¬ 
roads, are subject to the Rail¬ 
way Labor Act, under which 
labor relations are governed 
by the National Mediation Board 
(NMB). The administration created a 
pro-union board, which then changed 
election rules to favor unions, especially 
the two seeking to organize Delta. 

The first steps were two appoint¬ 
ments to the three-member NMB 
that produced the pro-union major¬ 
ity. Both are former union executives, 
Harry Hoglander of the Air Line 
Pilots and Linda Puchala of the Flight 
Attendants. That was followed by a 
request by the AFL-CIO to change 
the rule for airline and railroad union 
elections. For nearly 80 years, it took a 
majority of the entire group of work¬ 
ers to win an organizing election. 
The NMB decided only a majority of 
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A1 Jazeera’s 
World Cup 


those voting was necessary to prevail. 

The AFA had lost two elections 
under the old rule. They had officially 
filed for elections at Delta before the 
AFL-CIO intervened, but withdrew 
their requests in anticipation of the 
NMB decision. While elections at 
other airlines proceeded under the old 
rule, the new rule was applied to the 
elections at Delta. 

“The rule change seemed to be 
aimed specifically at Delta,” says Glenn 
Spencer of the U.S. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Indeed it was. But it didn’t 
work. By the way, the Carter and Clin¬ 
ton administrations looked at chang¬ 
ing the election rules, but chose not to. 
The change engineered by Obama also 
makes it all but impossible to have an 
election to “decertify”—or throw out— 
an airline or railroad union. 

The elections at Delta are not the 
end of the story. The NMB gets to 
determine whether the airline inter¬ 
fered with the election by doing such 
things as allowing employees to vote 
on Delta computers. Given the board’s 
bias, it’s possible a new round of elec¬ 
tions will be ordered. 

Obama’s partiality toward unions, 
meanwhile, is likely to affect the effort 
to get Transportation Security Admin¬ 
istration (TSA) airport screeners into 
a union. The issue is now before the 
Federal Labor Relations Author¬ 
ity (FLRA), which is to reach a deci¬ 
sion early next year. Two of the three 
FLRA members are pro-union Dem¬ 
ocrats appointed by Obama. 

The press has scarcely covered any 
of this—Obama’s unfailing favorit¬ 
ism toward unions over employers, 
the crushing union defeat at Delta, the 
never-say-die crusade to unionize TSA. 
The president is fortunate his labor 
record has gotten so little attention. 

This allows him to insist he’s not 
antibusiness. In fact, he is. You can’t 
be as aggressively pro-union as Obama 
is, giving organized labor the upper 
hand whenever you can, and still be 
considered pro-business. A study by 
Larry Summers, the president’s chief 
economic adviser, found that where 
unions dominate, economic growth 
suffers. So you have to choose. And 
Obama has. ♦ 


Qatar politics. 
by Lee Smith 

N ow that the 2022 World Cup 
has been given to Qatar, 
details of improprieties in 
the decision-making process of inter¬ 
national soccer’s governing board, 
FIFA, are starting to trickle out. There 
are rumors that the small emirate in 
the Persian Gulf with the world’s third 
largest reserves of natural gas paid 
more than $6 billion just to win the 
bid, some of it over the table and much 
of it not. In any case, the Qataris will 
spend billions more in preparation for 
the event, building hotels and restau¬ 
rants as well as soccer facilities, like 
nine new air-conditioned stadiums 
to accommodate the players and fans 
who will overwhelm a tiny peninsula 
of around 1.5 million people where 
the temperature regularly reaches 130 
degrees in the summer months. 

Winning the right to host the 
world’s greatest sporting event should 
be seen as the culmination of Sheikh 
Hamad bin Khalifa A1 Thani’s grand 
plans for Qatar—a project that began 
when he deposed his father in a 1995 
coup. Since then, the 58-year-old emir 
has been on a steady shopping spree, 
with a particular interest in Western 
goods and baubles and institutions, 
like the I.M. Pei-designed Museum 
of Islamic Art and a campus of the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, 
lured to Doha with large sums of cash 
to offset endowments shrunken by the 
financial crisis. All along, the emir has 
been accompanied by his famously 
appealing and stylish wife, Sheikha 
Mozah, who’s regularly profiled in 
society and fashion magazines—most 
of which neglect to mention that this 
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standard-bearer of Arab female moder¬ 
nity is the second of the emir’s three 
wives. That is to say, there’s something 
a little off about Qatar. 

The country is “problematic,” 
Mossad chief Meir Dagan told U.S. 
diplomats. The emir himself, said 
Dagan, in State Department cables 
stolen by WikiLeaks, “is annoying 
everyone.” Dagan advised the Ameri¬ 
cans to remove their bases from Qatar, 
the most important of which is an air 
field in Doha that can serve as a for¬ 
ward headquarters for the U.S. Central 
Command, or CENTCOM. Interest¬ 
ingly, CENTCOM’s main adversar¬ 
ies—the Islamic Republic of Iran and 
its regional assets, Syria, Hezbollah, 
Hamas, and insurgent outfits in Iraq 
and Afghanistan—are stars on the 
Qatari emir’s most famous asset, the 
TV network A1 Jazeera, which has 
made the emir one of the Arab world’s 
top political powerbrokers. Without 
the fame and influence of A1 Jazeera 
paving the way, Qatar never would 
have won the World Cup bid. 

It is instructive to consider the role 
A1 Jazeera plays in the region. The 
network, said an American diplo¬ 
mat in one of the WikiLeaks cables, 
“will continue to be an instrument of 
Qatari influence.” But it is more useful 
to think of it the other way around— 
Qatar is an extension of A1 Jazeera. The 
Doha-based satellite network is the 
most successful and dynamic Arab cul¬ 
tural and political institution of the last 
half-century. 

If major Arab powers like Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia resent Qatar, they have 
only themselves to blame for stagnant 
regimes ruled by monarchs and heredi¬ 
tary republics. Qatar is typically belit¬ 
tled even in comparison with another 
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tiny Persian Gulf emirate, Dubai—the 
flashiest of the seven United Arab 
Emirates, with giant skyscrapers, the 
world’s only “six-star” hotel, celeb¬ 
rity chefs, and bordellos that cater to 
every whim. And yet the financial cri¬ 
sis crippled Dubai, exposing it as little 
more than a real estate Ponzi scheme, 
while Qatar has gone from strength to 
strength. Dubai prided itself on staying 
out of politics, which in retrospect was 
precisely the problem, for Qatar’s chief 
export is one valued in the Middle East 
even more highly than oil—political 
ideology. The A1 Jazeera revolution was 
a variation on an old theme: By play¬ 
ing the heartstrings of the Arab middle 
classes with anti-Israel and anti-Ameri¬ 
can sentiment, Qatar wended its way 
into the mainstream of Arab politics. 

It was Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser who first showed how 
the media could be used as a strate¬ 
gic asset in the Middle East. Thanks 
to its recording and movie indus¬ 
try, Cairo was the media and enter¬ 
tainment capital of the Arab world 
through most of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. In mid-century, the region’s 
two best-known voices belonged to 
Umm Kulthum, the renowned Egyp¬ 
tian diva, and Nasser himself, whose 
broadcasts electrified the Arab masses 
across the Middle East while they set 
his Arab opponents on edge. 

His main targets were the so-called 
“conservative” Arab regimes, U.S. allies 
like Jordan and Saudi Arabia, whom 
Nasser accused of all sorts of treacher¬ 
ies. Most famously, the Egyptian pres¬ 
ident continuously incited the Iraqi 
people to rise against their government, 
which they finally did in 1958. The 
mobs tore Prime Minister Nuri al-Said 
to pieces, while Nasser punched holes 
in the Eisenhower administration’s 
regional policy, which had invested 
heavily in Nuri and the Baghdad Pact. 
According to Michael Doran, a former 
Bush White House aide writing a book 
about Eisenhower’s Arab strategy, 
“The irony was that the Americans had 
effectively handed Nasser the means to 
dispose of Nuri. The CIA itself had set 
up the Egyptian ruler’s radio station, 
Voice of the Arabs.” 

This time around, it wasn’t Washington 


that paved the way for an Arab infor¬ 
mation operation, but Atlanta. When 
CNN’s coverage of Operation Desert 
Storm won a wide audience in the 
Middle East, the BBC set up an Ara¬ 
bic satellite network. When the BBC 
effort ran into difficulty, the emir of 
Qatar hired much of its staff and in 
1996 started A1 Jazeera. 

Many American analysts have mis¬ 
understood the nature of A1 Jazeera. 
The standard academic interpreta¬ 
tion is that the network has opened 
up public debate and thereby changed 
the culture of Arab media and Arab 
politics. The fact that bloggers and 
journalists are still regularly jailed 
throughout the region suggests that 
A1 Jazeera has not led to more free¬ 
dom of speech in the Arab world. But 
that was never its point. Like Voice 
of the Arabs, it was a political instru¬ 
ment from the start, aimed at regional 
rivals, especially at the Middle East’s 
major Sunni power, the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi policy is to use money to 
make things happen. For instance, it 
is a fairly well-known tactic for Arab 
press entrepreneurs to insult mem¬ 
bers of the Saudi royal family until 
they decide to pay for silence, thereby 
effectively bankrolling a media start¬ 
up. This is what the Qataris did with 
A1 Jazeera, except they were less inter¬ 
ested in money than in the kind of 
power that would ensue from attacking 
the religious and financial center of the 
Sunni Arab Middle East. 

The Saudis did their best to quiet 
A1 Jazeera, even banning advertisers 
from taking out spots on the Doha 
network. Since the wealthy Saudi mar¬ 
ket accounts for more than 90 percent 
of advertising on the pan-Arab net¬ 
works, that meant A1 Jazeera was 
almost bereft of advertising. But that 
didn’t matter to the emir, who merely 
increased the budget. It was when the 
Qataris told the Saudis that they were 
going to push the conflict beyond poli¬ 
tics and dig up dirt on the royal family 
that Riyadh got serious. If the Qataris 
were going to air Saudi laundry, then 
Riyadh would do the same to Doha. 
The Saudis’ deterrent was A1 Arabiya, 
the Dubai-based pan-Arab news net¬ 


work. A1 Arabiya is known for its rela¬ 
tively pro-American views but that’s 
largely just a function of its acting to 
counter A1 Jazeera, the world’s most 
famous anti-American network. 

Just because CENTCOM has a 
Doha base hardly means that Qatar is 
much of an ally. Some observers sug¬ 
gest that the emir is playing both sides 
by hosting the U.S. military at the 
same time that his network broadcasts 
fatwas justifying killing American 
soldiers. The reason, it is said, is that 
Qatar wants to stay out of the way of 
any confrontation between the United 
States and Iran, its neighbor. But just 
because the Qataris play both sides 
doesn’t mean they’re neutral. 

“If it was neutral, or pro-Ameri¬ 
can, or moderate, it wouldn’t be 
able to project power in the region,” 
says Elie Nakouzi, formerly a senior 
anchor with A1 Arabiya. “The sta¬ 
tion needs to show it is behind what 
are perceived to be Muslim and Arab 
causes. Maybe the emir stands along¬ 
side President Obama, but A1 Jazeera 
is next to bin Laden.” 

Nakouzi remembers how when 
Hezbollah and Israel went to war in 
2006 he was trying to get an interview 
with Hassan Nasrallah. “I know lots of 
people in Hezbollah,” Nakouzi says. 
“But there was no way to get to Nas¬ 
rallah. ‘Nasrallah doesn’t know where 
Nasrallah is,’ they told me. All of a sud¬ 
den, he’s doing an interview with A1 
Jazeera, and I knew it was more than a 
scoop. It meant that Qatar was playing 
a political role,” i.e., being helpful to 
Hezbollah’s sponsors in Tehran. 

Qatar was there again two years 
later, after Hezbollah overran Bei¬ 
rut in May 2008. The negotiations 
between Hezbollah and Lebanon’s 
pro-Western government took place in 
Doha. There the emir brokered a deal 
that many believe wrongly rewarded 
an organization that had resorted 
to bloodshed when it couldn’t win 
through regular political channels. 
Presumably, all that mattered to the 
emir was that he, rather than the tra¬ 
ditional Arab powers and U.S. allies 
like Egypt and Saudi Arabia, was in 
the center of things, tiny Qatar— 
thanks to the giant A1 Jazeera. ♦ 
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A Hair of the Dog 
Appointment 

Just what Fannie and Freddie need in a regulator— 
a fan of ‘banking the unbanked.’ by Michael Warren 


F or a White House that often 
appoints left-wing ideologues 
(think Van Jones) or activist 
bureaucrats (think Elizabeth War¬ 
ren) to important posts, the Obama 
administration may have gotten the 
full package in Joseph A. Smith Jr., its 
nominee to direct the Federal Hous¬ 
ing Finance Agency. But is 
Smith, the commissioner of 
banks in North Carolina since 
2002 and a liberal bureaucrat, 
the right man for this job? 

That President Obama 
finally nominated someone 
for the position is news in 
itself. The FHFA is a rela¬ 
tively new agency, formed 
in 2008 by the merger of the 
Federal Housing Finance 
Board, the Office of Federal 
Housing Enterprise Over¬ 
sight, and an office at the 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Edward 
DeMarco has been acting 
director since August 2009, 
taking over from the first 
director, Bush appointee James Lock¬ 
hart. Smith’s nomination in Novem¬ 
ber comes well over a year and a half 
after Obama took office. 

Smith, 61, would be directing an 
agency that ostensibly regulates all of 
the federal home loan institutions. Since 
September 2008, however, the FHFA 
has acted primarily as the conservator 
of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. Man¬ 
aging these two insolvent government- 
sponsored enterprises will be the direc¬ 
tor’s foremost responsibility. 
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A graduate of North Carolina’s 
Davidson College, Smith worked 
in Washington in the financial ser¬ 
vices regulatory practice of law firm 
Thacher Proffitt & Wood. Before 
Democratic governor Mike Eas¬ 
ley named him banking commis¬ 
sioner, Smith was counsel for Centura 


Banks, a bank based in Rocky Mount 
that grew into the regional giant RBC 
Bank. This career in regulatory law 
culminated in eight years as the chief 
regulator of North Carolina’s finan¬ 
cial sector. 

It’s for his experience and knowl¬ 
edge of regulations that Smith receives 
the most praise. “Mr. Smith brings 
to this position both tremendous 
expertise and a deep commitment to 
strengthening our housing finance 
system for the American people,” said 
President Obama after he announced 
the nomination on November 12. 
Thad Woodard, the president and 
CEO of the North Carolina Bank¬ 


ers Association, speaks highly of his 
industry’s regulator. “He’ll be a bridge 
to the business community,” Woodard 
says. “He’s a real pragmatist.” 

Bill Graham, a former banking 
commissioner in North Carolina, con¬ 
firms that Smith is popular with bank¬ 
ers and also calls him a “nice guy” and 
an “awfully good regulator.” Graham 
says his own tenure as commissioner 
was more relaxed and describes Smith 
as a much more activist regulator. 
“He’s an aggressive regulator in the 
consumer sense,” Graham says. “He’s 
probably more hands-on.” 

Still, Graham says, Smith’s new 
job would be a “different ballgame” 
from regulating state-chartered com¬ 
munity banks in North Carolina. And 
some Republicans are concerned that 
Smith brings to the FHFA a 
regulator’s agenda when Fan¬ 
nie and Freddie need an exec¬ 
utive’s approach. “Obama has 
appointed a lawyer instead 
of an MBA,” says one staff 
member on Capitol Hill. 

While Smith may have the 
reputation of a pragmatist, 
moreover, his record shows 
he’s more of a conventional 
liberal. As banking commis¬ 
sioner, he has aligned himself 
with the left-wing Center for 
Responsible Lending (CRL), 
even naming its president 
his deputy commissioner. A 
vocal champion and enforcer 
of North Carolina’s landmark 
predatory lending legislation, 
Smith testified in March 2007 to the 
Senate Banking Committee that he 
supported a bill sponsored by House 
Democrats Barney Frank, Brad Miller, 
and Melvin Watt that would establish 
a “predatory lending regime” on a 
national level. This is a major legisla¬ 
tive goal of the CRL. 

Small government federalists, 
meanwhile, have reason to be con¬ 
cerned by Smith’s rhetoric on mort¬ 
gage lending. In November 2007, 
Smith told a conference that he sup¬ 
ports federal legislation to create a 
“centralized and coordinated system” 
for licensing individual loan origina¬ 
tors. He also believes that Congress 
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They don’t hear you in Washington: Opposition activists protest in Cairo, December 4. 

Egypt’ s Rigged 
Elections 

Mubarak shows contempt for the ‘Cairo Effect.’ 
by Jennifer Rubin 


should “increase consumer represen¬ 
tation when obtaining a mortgage 
through education, counseling, and/or 
improved disclosures.” 

This is a theme for Smith’s policy 
views: Consumers need government 
intervention to make the right deci¬ 
sions. “My experiences in North 
Carolina have indicated that the 
complexity of the mortgage market 
can make it difficult for borrowers 
with demonstrated credit problems 
to make good choices,” Smith tes¬ 
tified in March 2007. “Policymak¬ 
ers and regulators should simplify 
the process to purchase a sound 
loan which will promote sustainable 
homeownership.” 

“Sustainable homeownership” is 
part of Smith’s mission of expand¬ 
ing the demand for mortgages. He 
told the Raleigh News & Observer in 
2002 that poor access to capital keeps 
people from “moving up the income 
ladder,” and the state has an interest 
in reaching out to these nonconsum¬ 
ers. And according to the Charlotte 
Observer , one of Smith’s top priorities 
as commissioner has been to “bank 
the unbanked,” particularly the poor 
and immigrants. 

The extension of easy credit—that 
is, banking the unbanked—is what 
economist Raghuram Raj an argues 
contributed to the financial crisis in 
the first place. Subprime mortgage 
lending, encouraged by government 
policy and regulations, introduced 
too much risk and distorted the 
wider mortgage market, creating the 
bubble that burst in 2008. Smith is 
an express proponent of this sort of 
governmental engineering of finan¬ 
cial markets for desired social out¬ 
comes. It isn’t a stretch to believe he 
will continue to push such policies at 
the FHFA. 

Ultimately, these ideological goals 
will conflict with the more pressing 
matter of risky-lending-gone-bad 
at Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. 
Republicans will push for a managed 
shutdown of the pair in the next Con¬ 
gress, but with a permanent director 
like Smith at the FHFA, Fannie and 
Freddie may just keep muddling 
through. Grab your wallets. ♦ 


T he Obama administra¬ 
tion consulted last month 
with outside policy experts 
and former officials about promot¬ 
ing democracy in Egypt. Given that 
Egypt rigged its November 28 leg¬ 
islative elections, it seems the presi¬ 
dent could use all the help he can get. 
The fraudulent elections are a rebuke 
to the Obama administration, which 
quietly pressed for fair elections, and 
another setback for U.S. influence in 
the region. Moreover, they foreshadow 
the potential for even more dramatic 
problems when the Egyptian elector¬ 
ate goes to the polls next year to vote 
for president. It seems that will be 
either 82-year-old Hosni Mubarak or 
his son Gamal, who most observers 
expect will eventually take over the 
post. In any case, the presidential suc- 
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cession issue coupled with this round 
of parliamentary elections shows that 
Egyptian democracy is moving back¬ 
wards, and the Obama administration 
is merely voting present. 

It is illuminating to compare the 
current White House’s Cairo pol¬ 
icy with the Bush administration’s 
handling of Egypt’s 2005 parlia¬ 
mentary elections, when Washing¬ 
ton together with the EU employed 
carrots and sticks to push for freer 
and more open elections. For exam¬ 
ple, under private and public U.S. 
pressure, the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment licensed the country’s top lib¬ 
eral party, el-Ghad (“Tomorrow”). 
In January 2005, when the party’s 
leader and prominent democracy 
advocate Ayman Nour was jailed for 
advocating reform of the Egyptian 
constitution (an initiative that Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak denounced as treach¬ 
erous), Washington and its allies 
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swiftly dispatched representatives to 
Egypt to express their disapproval. 
To encourage democratization, the 
Bush White House threatened to 
yank a supplemental aid bill and 
dangled new investment opportuni¬ 
ties; when Nour was sentenced in 
late 2005 after running for president, 
the administration suspended talks 
on a free trade agreement. 

Consequently, the 2005 elections 
were by most accounts the fairest in 
Egyptian history. Not only did vot¬ 
ers elect numerous opposition party 
and independent candidates, but 
for the first time, the government 
allowed civil society representatives 
and Egypt’s independent judiciary to 
monitor the election. 

The November parliamentary elec¬ 
tions were a different story. Unlike 
its predecessor, the Obama adminis¬ 
tration has refrained from publicly 
criticizing the Egyptian government 
for its democracy deficit. The White 
House had privately urged Mubarak 
not to extend the emergency laws that 


curtail political and press freedom, 
but was ignored—an early indica¬ 
tion that the administration lacked 
an effective game plan for influencing 
the Mubarak government. 

Stephen Mclnerney, director of 
advocacy for the Project on Middle 

The White House privately 
urged Mubarak not to 
extend the emergency 
laws that curtail political 
freedom, but it was 
ignored. The Egyptians 
did everything in their 
power to keep opposition 
candidates off the ballot. 

East Democracy, told me that the 
Mubarak regime wasn’t “even mak¬ 
ing an effort to look good.” Instead, 
the Egyptians did everything in their 
power to keep opposition candidates 
off the ballot. First, the government 


delayed announcing the actual date of 
elections and the rules, sowing con¬ 
fusion among potential candidates. 
Then, it demanded personal infor¬ 
mation from prospective candidates 
about their family members, some of 
them distant relatives, allowing can¬ 
didates only a few days (including 
one when government offices were 
closed) to produce it. Some candi¬ 
dates who made it through the thicket 
of paperwork were even then denied a 
spot on the ballot. When judges ruled 
that candidates should be reinstated 
and ordered the election halted in 
25 districts, the government ignored 
the rulings. The Egyptians would not 
allow international monitors, even as 
a number of other Arab countries of 
late, most recently Jordan, have per¬ 
mitted them. 

Some democracy advocates 
expected that for all the preelection 
maneuvering, the Mubarak regime 
would at least ensure an orderly pro¬ 
cess at the polls, if only to give the 
elections an aura of credibility. But, as 
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Mclnerney relates, “even with all that 
rigging,” election day was riddled with 
violence and widespread fraud. Pro¬ 
government thugs intimidated sup¬ 
porters of opposition candidates from 
getting to the polls. Many of the local 
Egyptian monitors lacked permits to 
gain access to the polling places, and 
those who did get in witnessed blatant 
ballot stuffing. The ruling National 
Democratic party also turned on some 
of its own when candidates failed to 
qualify under the NDP banner and 
attempted to run as independents. 
Government security forces roughed 
up these would-be independent can¬ 
didates and their supporters. 

All of this was accompanied by 
a heavy-handed campaign to sup¬ 
press the local media that had begun 
months in advance of the elections. 
Ibrahim Eissa, an influential critic of 
the government, was fired before the 
elections from his position as editor of 
an ostensibly independent opposition 
newspaper after he refused to censor 
an article. Media outlets were closed 
and forced to move into government- 
owned buildings. As a result, media 
coverage, especially on TV, was more 
muted than in the past. 

The Mubarak government suc¬ 
ceeded in virtually eliminating oppo¬ 
sition groups from the parliament. 
Out of 508 elected seats, non-NDP 
candidates won only a handful in the 
first round of voting. Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood members (who can run as 
independents, although the party is 
banned) went from 88 seats to 1. Both 
the Muslim Brotherhood and the 
Wafd party tried to boycott the runoff 
elections (which had light turnout), 
but their names remained on the bal¬ 
lots. The Muslim Brotherhood and 
four other, smaller, parties wound up 
with a single elected candidate apiece, 
leaving the NDP with a stranglehold 
on parliament. Minimizing opposi¬ 
tion parties has the additional benefit 
of helping clear the way for next year’s 
presidential election, since candidates 
are required to hold membership in a 
party represented in parliament. 

Elliott Abrams, the former deputy 
national security adviser in the Bush 
administration for global democ¬ 


racy strategy, told me that there are 
two reasons for the election abuses. 
First, he said, there’s the regime and 
its own concerns over the succession. 
“The end of the Mubarak era is near 
and the regime wanted to display iron 
control,” said Abrams. “But it’s also 
due in part to a reduction in U.S. pres¬ 
sure and U.S. influence. The adminis¬ 
tration’s downplaying of human rights 
policy generally, and its belief that the 
moribund Israeli-Palestinian ‘peace 
process’ requires that we buy Egyp¬ 
tian cooperation, led the White House 
to hold off serious criticism until after 
the voting—when it was too late to 
have an impact.” 

It’s only now dawned on the admin¬ 
istration that its “quiet” approach has 

The president came 
to office convinced that 
America’s standing 
in the Middle East would 
get a boost from his 
soaring rhetoric, or what 
in the wake of his 2009 
speech his aides called 
the ‘Cairo Effect.’ 

failed. After the elections, the State 
Department and the White House 
issued several statements emphasizing 
that the elections were “disappoint¬ 
ing” and failed to live up to inter¬ 
national standards, while stressing 
America’s relationship with the Egyp¬ 
tian government, as well as the people 
of Egypt. NSC spokesman Mike Ham¬ 
mer detailed “the numerous reported 
irregularities at the polls, the lack of 
international monitors and the many 
problems encountered by domestic 
monitors, and the restrictions on the 
basic freedoms of association, speech 
and press.” Nevertheless, the admin¬ 
istration’s tepid response to election 
fraud—the language employed and 
the secretary of state and president’s 
failure to comment personally—is in 
stark contrast to the Obama White 
House’s strong words used to “con¬ 
demn” Israel earlier this year when its 


government issued building permits 
in Jerusalem. 

“Egypt,” says Mclnerney, “is 
looking more like a police state, like 
Iraq under Saddam Hussein.” The 
Mubarak regime now faces increas¬ 
ingly frustrated opponents while 
the Obama administration has been 
dealt yet another setback in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

“Talk to anyone in the region,” 
says Abrams. “Sunni or Shia, Israeli 
or Palestinian, Arabs or visiting 
Europeans—and you get the same 
reaction. America is viewed as a 
declining power in the region, appar¬ 
ently afraid to confront the ayatol¬ 
lahs and stop the Iranian nuclear 
program. The radicals have the wind 
at their back and people who rely on 
us are fearful or at best confused.” 

The immediate challenge for the 
administration’s regional policy is to 
develop a strategy for influencing gen¬ 
erally pro-U.S. countries like Egypt. 
Washington provides ample aid and 
military and diplomatic support that 
it can threaten to reduce. The admin¬ 
istration alternatively can reward 
political freedom with additional aid, 
resumption of free trade negotiations 
and increased investment. But that 
would require a dramatic rethinking 
of the administration’s Egypt policy, 
which has to date largely relied on 
the American president’s speechify¬ 
ing. As Abrams puts it: “This admin¬ 
istration is half over and I am still 
being asked ‘Who’s really making 
policy?’ ‘What really is their policy?’ 
and ‘How come they can’t make any 
course corrections when things are 
going this badly?”’ 

The president came to office con¬ 
vinced that America’s standing in the 
Middle East would get a boost from 
his supposed affinity with Muslims 
and his soaring rhetoric, or what in 
the wake of his 2009 speech to the 
Muslim world his aides called the 
“Cairo Effect.” And so, he attempted 
to ingratiate himself in the region, lit¬ 
erally bowing before aging Arab des¬ 
pots. But by neglecting human rights 
and democracy promotion, Obama 
left the region more volatile and the 
United States less influential. ♦ 
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Euro Trashed 

Europe's rendezvous with monetary destiny 


By Christopher Caldwell 

t has been easy to snicker in recent weeks at the 
politicians who designed the euro, which appears 
on the verge of collapse after a decade as the com¬ 
mon currency of a dozen countries in the Euro¬ 
pean Union. Last May, the continent’s finance 
ministers put together a $145 billion package to bail out 
the corrupt Greek state. When that failed to calm markets, 
a new trillion-dollar European Financial Stability Facil¬ 
ity was set up with money from the EU and the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. It was meant to awe any specula¬ 
tors away from betting against the euro. It didn’t work. 

Since October, the yields on Irish, Portuguese, Span¬ 
ish, and even Italian and Belgian bonds have risen dan¬ 
gerously. While Americans were celebrating Thanksgiv¬ 
ing, European finance ministers tapped the EFSF to buy 
Irish bonds and set up a fresh $113 billion rescue plan. 
The numbers surrounding the plan sound like a joke. It 
comes to about $25,000 for every man, woman, and child 
in Ireland. Ireland’s budget deficit is 32 percent of GDP 
When you look at the debts that other countries have 
to roll over very soon—Italy, for instance, reportedly 
needs to raise well over $150 billion in the first quarter of 
next year alone—the sufficiency of the EFSF looks dubi¬ 
ous, and the political landscape across Europe looks apoc¬ 
alyptic. The Irish government will fall when the Green 
party leaves it in a month. Silvio Berlusconi faces a con¬ 
fidence vote in Italy on December 14. Demonstrations 
against austerity programs have degenerated into riots 
not just in Greece but also in France. 

The euro deserves a lot of the blame. By tethering 
dynamic Ireland to interest rates more suitable to the 
sluggish economies of Central Europe, it sparked a hous¬ 
ing boom more excessive than even that of the United 
States. Today, Ireland’s marriage to the euro deprives it 
of the main instrument—devaluation—that countries 
have traditionally used to export their way out of such 
financial messes. The economists who said that you 
cannot unite countries in a single currency unless you 
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unite them under a single central government have been 
proved right. 

As we contemplate the macroeconomic storm that 
is now passing through Europe, we must bear in mind 
that this is a storm that the EU’s promoters knew would 
come. The euro’s designers understood Rahm Eman¬ 
uel’s philosophy about not letting a crisis go to waste. 
“Europe will be forged in crises,” the European Commu¬ 
nity’s founding father Jean Monnet wrote in his mem¬ 
oirs, “and it will be the sum of the solutions brought 
to these crises.” When the French statesman Jacques 
Delors laid out his plan for the euro in the late 1980s, 
he drew a clear trajectory: A common market had made 
possible a common currency. A common currency would 
make possible a common government. 

But how would that happen? After all, if a currency 
worked well within the existing political arrangements, 
there would be no reason for those arrangements ever to 
change. New institutions could result only from the cur¬ 
rency’s blowing up. Economic crisis would be the acci¬ 
dentally-on-purpose pretext for replacing a system based 
on parliamentary accountability with a system based on 
the whims of a handful of experts in Brussels. Europe’s 
countries now face the choice of giving up either their 
newfangled money or their ancient national sovereignties. 
It is unclear which they will choose. 

HOW THE EURO STARTED 

he ideals behind the euro have a lot in common 
with the ideals behind the European Union. The 
single currency is the monetary expression of 
Europeans’ hurt pride, desire to cut a figure on the world 
stage, and impatience with that unique combination of 
sunny overconfidence and mismanagement that has often 
been the trademark of the American hegemon. Since 
World War II, the United States has supplied the world’s 
reserve currency. To borrow and to trade, European coun¬ 
tries had no choice but to buy and hold dollars. This gave 
the United States what French president Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing described as the “exorbitant privilege” of “issu¬ 
ing depreciating dollars as a means of funding massive 
foreign investment from which it derived a large sur¬ 
plus.” When the United States was profligate, Europe had 
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to tighten money to avoid importing American inflation. 
According to the British journalist David Marsh’s author¬ 
itative history of the euro, John Connally, as Treasury sec¬ 
retary, once described the dollar to a European counter¬ 
part as “our currency, but your problem.” 

(Lest anyone think the American privilege has dis¬ 
appeared, consider that the world’s speculators are now 
circling vulturelike over the weakening Eurozone econ¬ 
omy because its deficits average 6 percent, and its total 
debts just over 80 percent, of GDE Meanwhile, U.S. defi¬ 
cits are 11 percent of GDP and its total debt approaches 
95 percent.) 

Americans’ cynical deployment of the dollar ticked 
Europeans off. For the short term, Charles de Gaulle 
sought to undermine U.S. 
predominance by convert¬ 
ing France’s dollar reserves 
into bullion, which helped 
accelerate the eventual 
American abandonment 
of the gold standard under 
Nixon. For the long term, 
the Western European 
countries began designing 
a currency that could vie 
with the dollar. 

The euro, a product 
of the 1970s, ’80s, and 
’90s, probably could not 
have been implemented 
today. It was developed 
on the watch of two 
politicians gifted with a 
deep understanding of 
macroeconomics, Giscard 
and German chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt. It was, 
however, brought into 
being by two politicians, 

Frangois Mitterrand and Helmut Kohl, who, although 
wise on other matters, were economic bumpkins. The 
strongest instrument for countering U.S. monetary 
hegemony—the Deutsche mark—lay in the hands of a 
country that had been deprived of most of its sovereignty 
by its historical misdeeds and could not, therefore, assert 
its interests. Most observers consider the abandonment 
of the Deutsche mark for the euro as the price Germany 
paid for European acceptance of German reunification 
and, more generally, for German readmission, on equal 
terms, to the civilized world. But the Germany that 
dominates the euro today is not the Germany the euro 
was designed for. 


THEORETICAL PROBLEMS 
OF A CURRENCY UNION 

he first draft for a euro-style currency, the so-called 
Werner report of 1970, called for a transfer of eco¬ 
nomic policy to a centralized European authority. 
Naturally. A common currency implies a common fiscal 
and budgetary policy. Otherwise, all sorts of moral hazards 
result. If, say, a dozen countries participate in a currency, 
all will be tempted to run deficits, since each will draw 100 
percent of the benefit from it and suffer only 8 percent of 
the monetary costs. If such behavior weakens the debtor 
country, others will have to bail it out. 

European national governments wanted a common 

currency, but they were 
not ready to give up their 
sovereignty. So they came 
up with a compromise. 
They figured that if Euro¬ 
pean governments could 
converge sufficiently in 
their style of budgeting, 
they could do without a 
central budgetary author¬ 
ity. Their plan for com¬ 
mon-currency member¬ 
ship rested on an inde¬ 
pendent central bank and 
three regulatory pillars: 
First, no bailouts (as stip¬ 
ulated in article 125 of the 
Maastricht Treaty). Sec¬ 
ond, no “monetization of 
debts”—that is, printing 
money to pay off creditors 
(article 123). Third, no 
crazy budget deficits (as 
laid out in the so-called 
Stability and Growth Pact, 
which limited them to 3 percent). There was a logical prob¬ 
lem with this structure. As the French economist Charles 
Wyplosz pointed out recently, if the no-bailout clause were 
really credible, then there would be no need for the Stabil¬ 
ity Pact, since countries that ran excessive deficits would 
be disciplined by markets. But Europeans lacked the disci¬ 
pline even for the Stability Pact. Greece cooked its books to 
conform with it. Italy was given a waiver on its total-debt 
provisions, and Prime Minister Romano Prodi called it 
a “Stupidity Pact.” France and Germany flouted it. And 
last spring, European authorities both bailed out Greece 
and (despite some accounting trickery to disguise the fact) 
monetized its debt. 
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The architecture of the euro had other elements. Most 
monetary unions—consider our dollar—have automatic 
transfers that smooth imbalances when one region of a 
currency area is booming and another is slumping. If 
California is stagnant, its residents collect more in unem¬ 
ployment benefits and pay less in taxes. If Texas is get¬ 
ting rich, tax revenues go up and welfare expenditures 
go down. But as the Harvard economists Alberto Alesina 
and Edward Glaeser have shown, people are reluctant to 
pay taxes to help out those with whom they don’t feel they 
have much in common. Just as a lot of suburban Ameri¬ 
cans saw the black, inner-city poor as “welfare queens” in 
the 1970s and 1980s, frugal Germans fear that their sav¬ 
ings will be shipped to Greece to fund retirement-at-50 
for a bunch of mafiosi. 

That is why virtually every mainstream German pol¬ 
itician, from Chancellor Angela Merkel on down, has 
promised German voters that the European Union must 
never be understood as a “transfer union”—a prom¬ 
ise that is growing more and more detached from real¬ 
ity. Merkel has lately insisted that, in the future, bond¬ 
holders, not taxpayers, must take the hit when govern¬ 
ments go bankrupt. Guidelines to that effect have just 
been agreed on by Europe’s finance ministers and will 
go into effect in 2013. This naturally angers many Irish 
and Spanish politicians, who would rather tap the pub¬ 
lic than alienate the bond markets. 

The euro, whatever else it may have done for good or 
ill, should have spelled the end of a lot of European wel¬ 
fare protections. Without the instrument of devaluation 
and revaluation, a country can fiddle with its exchange 
rate only by making internal adjustments. In practice, 
this means cutting public spending, trimming labor costs, 
and making it easier to fire people. The so-called Lis¬ 
bon agenda of deregulation, meant to make Europe more 
competitive by 2010, was not just a sideshow, or the hob¬ 
byhorse of free-marketers, as such agendas tend to be in 
the United States. As long as Europeans were not willing 
to have a strong, Europe-wide government, the Lisbon 
agenda was a sine qua non of monetary union. Trotsky¬ 
ists and other leftists tried to rally the French electorate to 
vote against the European constitutional referendum in 
2005 by arguing that somewhere in this European project 
there lurked an iron capitalist logic. They were essentially 
right. The French voted against the EU in a landslide. 
The Dutch vote was nearly 2-to-l against. At that point, 
other countries cancelled their referenda. 

Next to nothing was ever done to enact the Lisbon 
agenda. In fact, the countries with the most sclerotic 
labor markets—Spain, most glaringly—were the slowest 
in reforming them, and macroeconomic instability was 
a result. 


We’ve now listed about a half-dozen conditions that 
are indispensable to maintaining the euro as it stands, and 
Europe has fulfilled none of them. There is only a series 
of ad hoc improvisations—the responses to crises that 
Monnet said would create the rules of Europe. This is not 
“bold, persistent experimentation” of the sort that Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt claimed an overwhelming electoral mandate 
for. It is a displacement of the democracies that people 
think they’re living under. So we should ask whether it is 
intentional or incidental. 

DEMOCRACY AGAINST ECONOMICS 

he euro is an end-of-history currency. The late 
Dutch central banker Wim Duisenberg called 
it “the first currency that has not only severed 
its link to gold, but also its link to the nation state,” and 
other economists have been just as forthright. The very 
capable economist Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa, probably 
the leading Italian champion of the euro, wrote a col¬ 
umn last spring entitled, ominously, “The euro remains 
on the right side of history.” Padoa-Schioppa complained 
about the way both defenders and detractors of the euro 
believe that the traditional nation state “is and will con¬ 
tinue to be the absolute sovereign within its borders.” He 
himself believes no such thing. “The advent of the euro 
is just an episode—a most significant one—in the build¬ 
ing of a post-Westphalian order,” he writes. “At stake in 
this struggle, ultimately, is the ideology of the omnipo¬ 
tent nation-state.” 

Fans of the euro used to sell this post-national vision 
as a matter of hope. But today they are just as happy to sell 
it with fear. France’s finance minister, Christine Lagarde, 
told a German newspaper recently that any wavering from 
European unity would be a “disaster.” She said, “We need 
to go further towards a convergence of our economic poli¬ 
cies.” One need not be particularly ideological to feel this 
way. One need only assume that, when economics speaks, 
politics must fall into line. 

Last summer, at the height of the Greek debt cri¬ 
sis, economists looked ahead to other problem countries 
and came to the uncomfortable conclusion that most of 
them had not been badly, incompetently, or corruptly run. 
There were exceptions, of course. Greece was corrupt by 
any historical or geographical standard. It would today 
be a basket case whether it had been using the euro, the 
drachma, or wampum. Ireland’s ruling Fianna Fail party 
certainly retained elements of the traditional cronyism 
that is Irish political culture’s besetting sin, and which no 
one who has observed Boston politics for even a week will 
fail to recognize. 

But these are not the main problems the euro has 
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wrought. The big damage has been in the private, not the 
public, sector. Politicians in Ireland may have got the occa¬ 
sional backhander from an unscrupulous property devel¬ 
oper, but in the quantitative terms of balancing the bud¬ 
get, the Irish were model fiscal stewards until the property 
market collapsed. Greece itself proved contagious partly 
because of the private-sector trade imbalances the euro 
created, which left French and German banks searching 
for debt to invest in. It was the Western private sector, as 
much as the Greek public sector, that rendered Greece 
too big to fail and put an end to the EU’s no-bailouts rule. 
And then there is Spain, the other country whose rescue 
appears to be coming as inevitably as Christmas. Spain not 
only balanced its budget—it took precautions to keep its 
home lending sector from overheat¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, even that was not 
enough to keep the artificially low 
real interest rates that the euro gave 
it from doing their damage. Accord¬ 
ing to the Spanish macroeconomist 
Angel Ubide, Spain “probably should 
have been running fiscal surpluses of 
the order of 5-6 percent of GDP to 
offset the negative real interest rate 
its borrowers enjoyed.” 

Well, as an economic matter, yes. 

Just as, as an economic matter, the 
United States should probably have 
been running surpluses to prepare 
for the wave of Baby Boom retire¬ 
ments that are fast approaching. But 
how would you have explained that 
to the Spanish people? Money burns 
a hole in the pocket of a democratic 
electorate. Voters hate reserves, surpluses, or any kind of 
money lying around. What do they call a 5-6 percent sur¬ 
plus? They call it “my money.” This, incidentally, is why 
Keynesianism, while logical in theory, is impractical in an 
open democracy. Demand cannot be “managed”—it can 
be stimulated, but voters will not tolerate seeing it damp¬ 
ened. “In a democracy at least,” as the wise economist 
Wyplosz writes, “fiscal profligacy is not a story of ‘politi¬ 
cians gone crazy.’ It is the rational outcome of the inter¬ 
play between elections and pressure groups.” (Last week’s 
mad bipartisan tax giveaway in Washington provides fur¬ 
ther evidence that Wyplosz is right.) 

The euro created a situation under which the demo¬ 
cratically logical thing to do is economically destructive, 
and the economically logical thing is opaque to even the 
most well-meaning and well-informed elected representa¬ 
tives. When Ireland promised to stand behind its domes¬ 
tic banks in the immediate aftermath of the Lehman 


Brothers collapse, what was a member of the Dail sup¬ 
posed to think? Was this a “bold” and “generous” way 
of protecting “the little guy” against the ravages of the 
global economy? Or was it a way of assuring that the two- 
dozen sybaritic Fianna Fail cronies who drove the coun¬ 
try into the ground would get bailed out by the taxpayer? 
The answer is the same as the one that any independent- 
minded U.S. congressman voting on the bailout package 
in 2008 could have honestly given: It would take weeks of 
study to come to a decision, and even that might be falsi¬ 
fied if the markets turned fickle. 

It may be that the better an economist one is—cer¬ 
tainly, the more focused an economist one is—the more 
one underestimates the complexity of this political prob¬ 
lem. Last spring, one suggestion fre¬ 
quently advanced for reforming the 
euro was the establishment of “inde¬ 
pendent fiscal councils” at the Euro¬ 
pean level, with veto power over bud¬ 
getary decisions made in national 
parliaments. Representatives could 
still decide what they would spend 
money on, but only within param¬ 
eters set by expert macroeconomists. 
Not surprisingly, economists thought 
this was a terrific idea. The Trinity 
College (Dublin) economist Philip 
Lane opined, “The establishment of 
a fiscal framework does not constrain 
the fundamentally political nature of 
decisions over public spending and 
taxation.” The Berkeley economist 
Barry Eichengreen agreed with Lane. 
‘Europe will need fiscal rules with 
teeth,” he wrote. “The [European] Commission will have 
to be strengthened to where it has veto power over those 
pre-legislative submissions.” 

It is hard to quarrel with Eichengreen on the econom¬ 
ics of the European finance crisis. He has written classic 
books on currencies and on crashes and on European eco¬ 
nomic history. Lane is as good an economist as any in Ire¬ 
land. But the issues they are addressing are not primar¬ 
ily economic. In a democracy, the size of the budget is a 
political decision. Empowering a body of economists to 
overturn that decision would be an antidemocratic con¬ 
straint. So a question of proportion arises: You’re going 
to rob a dozen ancient democracies of a large part of their 
sovereignty in order to salvage a ten-year-old account¬ 
ing convention? That is what is at stake with the euro. 
Europe must now choose between its traditions of self- 
rule and promises of a radiant economic future that may 
not include self-rule. ♦ 


How would you have 
explained the need to 
run surpluses to the 
Spanish people? Money 
burns a hole in the 
pocket of a democratic 
electorate. Voters hate 
reserves, surpluses, 
or any kind of money 
lying around. What do 
they call a 5-6 percent 
surplus? They call 
it ‘my money/ 
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Oil Spill Hysteria 

The Gulf of Mexico suffered remarkably little damage. 
Why were so many so willing to believe otherwise? 


By Robert H. Nelson 

T he day after the midterm elections in Novem¬ 
ber, panelists at the University of Maryland 
School of Public Policy discussed the various 
factors that had contributed to the Democrats’ 
losses—most surprisingly, the oil spill in the 
Gulf of Mexico. One speaker with excellent Democratic con¬ 
nections in Washington noted that top White House staff 
were consumed by the spill and its political fallout for much 
of the spring of 2010. As staffers now lamented privately, this 
had diverted attention from other pressing issues—above all, 
the sputtering economy. 

The political fortunes of the Democratic party were not 
the only collateral damage from the spill. Gulf coast tourism 
plummeted, even in areas untouched by oil. Seafood restau¬ 
rants in New York and Chicago proudly advertised that they 
did not serve Gulf fish. And many oyster beds were devas¬ 
tated when they were flushed with fresh water from the Mis¬ 
sissippi River as a “preventive” measure. Most recently, on 
December 1, Interior Secretary Ken Salazar cancelled previ¬ 
ous plans for much expanded offshore oil and gas drilling, 
killing thousands of jobs and forgoing an opportunity to 
reduce the nation’s enormous foreign energy bill. 

Oddly enough, however, the ecosystem of the Gulf itself 
turns out to have suffered remarkably little damage from 
the continuous gushing of oil into the water from April 20 
till July 15, when the leaking well was capped. One group 
of scientists rated the health of the Gulf’s ecology at 71 on 
a scale of 100 before the spill and 65 in October. By mid- 
August, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis¬ 
tration (NOAA) was having trouble finding spilled oil. This 
squared with the finding of researchers from the Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory in California that the half-life 
of much of the leaking oil was about three days. At that rate, 
more than 90 percent would have disappeared in 12 days. 


Robert H. Nelson is a professor of environmental policy at the 
University of Maryland, a senior fellow with the 
Independent Institute in Oakland, California, and the author, 
most recently ; ofThe New Holy Wars: Economic Religion 
vs. Environmental Religion in Contemporary America. 


NOAA explained one reason for this in a report in 
August: “It is well known that bacteria that break down the 
dispersed and weathered surface oil are abundant in the Gulf 
of Mexico in large part because of the warm water, the favor¬ 
able nutrient and oxygen levels, and the fact that oil regularly 
enters the Gulf of Mexico through natural seeps.” In other 
words, the organisms that normally live off the Gulf’s large 
natural seepage of oil into the water multiplied extremely 
rapidly and went on a feeding frenzy. Another 25 percent 
of the spilled oil—the lightest and most toxic part—simply 
evaporated at the surface or dissolved quickly. 

Damage to wildlife, too, was relatively sparse. As of 
November 2, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service reported 
that 2,263 oil-soiled bird remains had been collected in the 
Gulf, far fewer than the 225,000 birds killed by the Exxon 
Valdez spill in Alaska in 1989. Despite fears for turtles, only 
18 dead oil-soiled turtles had been found. No other reptile 
deaths were recorded. While more than 1,000 sea otters 
alone had died in the Alaska spill, only 4 oil-soiled mam¬ 
mals (including dolphins) had been found dead in the Gulf 
region. These are very small numbers relative to the base 
populations. Similarly, government agencies were unable to 
find any evidence of dead fish. Fish can simply swim away 
from trouble. Nor was evidence found of contamination of 
live fish. In one government test, 2,768 chemical analyses 
uncovered no signs of contamination. 

In the latest irony, marine biologists this fall have actually 
been seeing surprising increases in some fish populations. It 
seems that the closure of large areas of the Gulf to fishing 
amounted to an unplanned experiment in fisheries manage¬ 
ment. According to Sean Powers, a University of South Ala¬ 
bama marine biologist, “It’s just been amazing how many 
more sharks we are seeing this year. I didn’t believe it at 
first.” He attributed the change to the “incredible reduction 
in fishing pressure,” and added, “What’s interesting to me 
[is that] we are seeing it across the whole range, from the 
shrimp and small croaker all the way up to the large sharks.” 

Some oil from the spill did reach beaches, and it did so 
in a seemingly random pattern. The Texas coast was little 
affected, and as of late July, only 6 of 25 Alabama beaches 
being monitored had had oil spill-related advisories. Even 
where oil did reach beaches, human cleanup and natural 
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processes typically removed most of it quickly. By early 
November, a federal spokesman found a continuing presence 
of “heavy oil” on 30 miles of the total 580 miles of Gulf 
beaches where oil had come ashore. 

After all the predictions of ecological disaster in the 
spring, government officials have been searching hard for 
more evidence of harm. In early November, a Penn State 
marine biologist announced that he had finally found a 
“smoking gun”: dead and dying coral reefs in 4,500 feet of 
water not far from the spill site. Coral in shallower waters 
and farther from the site was unaffected. 

The search for damage to the Gulf, it seems, is a bit 
like the search for weapons of mass destruction in Iraq. An 
armada of ships was assembled to respond to the leak caused 
by an explosion at the Deepwater Horizon well, and a vir¬ 
tual war was declared on it (and on the well’s owner, BP). It 
is—or should be—embarrassing that the predicted disaster 
failed to materialize. 

In the end, 4.9 million barrels of oil flowed into the 
Gulf, almost 20 times the Exxon Valdez spill and the largest 
by far in U.S. history. But there are reasons the ecologi¬ 
cal consequences were so small in comparison with those 
of the Exxon Valdez. Start with the fact that the Gulf spill 
occurred in 5,000 feet of water, while most spills come 
from tankers at the surface. It took time for the oil to get to 
the surface, giving the oil-eating “bugs” of the Gulf oppor¬ 
tunity to do their work. 

A second important factor was that the spill occurred 50 
miles from the coast. This left more time for responders to 


apply chemical dispersants and for wave action and other 
natural forces to decompose large amounts of oil. What 
oil did reach the beaches often took the form of tar balls 
that were less environmentally harmful than actual slicks. 
Cleanup workers could simply pick them up. 

By contrast, the Exxon Valdez spill immediately spread 
over the surface of the ocean, where many birds and other 
creatures came into contact with it. Prince William Sound, 
where the spill began, is an enclosed body of water, and the 
spilled oil—some of it in the most toxic forms—quickly 
reached the shore. In addition, the sound has no significant 
natural oil seepage and so lacks the associated oil-eating 
organisms. The water is much colder and less conducive to 
such natural activity. The mammal populations in Prince 
William Sound and the other affected areas were larger, too. 

All of this, to be sure, was well known to students of 
oil spills. Indeed, the greatest significance of the Gulf spill 
lies not in its ecological effects, but rather in the outbreak 
of social hysteria that it occasioned. The episode should be 
studied as such. As terrorists know all too well, mass hyste¬ 
ria can do more damage than the precipitating event. 

E ruptions of social hysteria have occurred through¬ 
out history. Among the better known instances 
are events in Christian Europe associated with 
fear of the devil. Over several centuries, many thou¬ 
sands of people deemed to be witches were killed. We 
now have secular equivalents to the devil that evoke 



Migratory white pelicans in Louisiana: Only a couple of thousand birds were killed in the Gulf; 225,000 died in the Exxon Valdez’ spill. 
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their own mass anxieties and destructive overreactions. 

In the case of the Gulf spill, the widely distributed pic¬ 
tures of oil gushing into the sea had this effect for many 
people. Environmentalists are not alone in thinking that 
human beings may have overstepped our bounds in seek¬ 
ing to transform the natural world for our own selfish pur¬ 
poses. Many fear that we are “playing God” in the world, 
wantonly destroying plant and animal life, and that God 
will punish us. 

Oil and other fossil sources of energy, moreover, have 
greatly enhanced humans’ power to transform Creation. 
It might thus seem appropriate that God’s punishment 
would take the form of a devastating oil spill. As Ted 
Turner told CNN in May, the Gulf spill “could be” God’s 
work. “He’s sending us a message” to curb our destruc¬ 
tion of the earth. 

Fortunately, episodes of social hysteria eventually run 
their course, and cooler heads prevail. But a great deal of 
damage can be done in the meantime. It is important to 
review why it took so long in the Gulf for reason to prevail. 

The largest blame lies with the media. Hysterical over¬ 
reaction, frankly, sells newspapers and magazines, which is 
one reason the media have a long history of hyping Com¬ 
munist spying, cancer epidemics, terrorist attacks, and now 
oil spills. In the case of the Gulf, it was the national media, 
despite their greater investigative resources, that led the 
charge. On May 6, using language it employed throughout 
the spring and early summer, the Washington Post updated its 
readers on the “catastrophic oil spill unfolding in the Gulf.” 

Nine days later the Post reported, “The oil spill in the 
Gulf of Mexico has not yet caused coastal damage on the 
scale of the Exxon Valdez disaster. But scientists say it is 
becoming something different and potentially much more 
troubling: the first massive U.S. oil spill whose effects so 
far are largely hidden under water.” The headline “The 
‘invisible monster’ ” evoked a virtual horror movie of ter¬ 
rors lurking in the deep. Throughout the spring and early 
summer, the Post's reporters routinely attributed dooms¬ 
day predictions for the Gulf to unnamed “scientists.” The 
effect was to suggest that a scientific consensus existed so 
strong that it was not necessary even to identify any par¬ 
ticular scientific authority. 

Time magazine on May 17 featured its own cover story 
on the “catastrophe” in the Gulf. Time offered readers 
horrifying images of “an uncontrolled gusher with eco¬ 
nomic, political and social consequences as far as the eye 
can see. The slick—a morphing mass of at least 2,000 sq. 
mi. (5,200 sq km) as of May 3, and changing every day,” 
the story continued, “threatens to kill wildlife and wreck 
the fishing industry along nearly 1,300 miles (2,100 km) 
of coastline.” Once again, unnamed “scientists worry 
that ocean currents could carry the oil around the tip 


of Florida to the beaches of the East Coast,” potentially 
devastating the Keys and the Everglades. 

The media actually relied less on marine biologists and 
oil spill experts for their information and more on environ¬ 
mental groups. The Gulf “disaster” offered multiple poten¬ 
tial benefits to these groups, including the possibility of 
desired policy changes. The executive director of the Sierra 
Club declared, “This will kill any plan to expand offshore 
drilling for the next decade.” Lisa Margonelli of the New 
America Foundation saw the spill as a powerful message 
that “we need to address the underlying issue, and that’s our 
dependence on oil” and other fossil fuels, with their green¬ 
house emissions and other environmental harms. 

America’s political leadership also contributed to the 
mass anxiety. President Obama came to office with close 
personal knowledge of matters such as inner city schools 
but less of the environment. Ill-served by his advisers, the 
president on June 15 declared the spill “the worst environ¬ 
mental disaster America has ever faced.” He compared it 
to “an earthquake or a hurricane” such as San Francisco or 
Katrina but said it could be even worse because “it’s not a 
single event that does its damage in a matter of minutes or 
days. The millions of gallons of oil that have spilled into the 
Gulf of Mexico are more like an epidemic, one that we will 
be fighting for months and even years.” 

C ould the Gulf region simply have been extra¬ 
ordinarily lucky? No doubt there was an element 
of luck. The marine organisms consumed the oil 
faster than was generally expected. Even so, a scientifically 
accurate and honest assessment on May 1 would have read 
something like this: 

The oil spill sparked by the explosion at the Deepwater Horizon 
rig on April 20 is occurring in circumstances never experienced 
before , particularly the great depth of the water. It is impossible to 
predict what ecological damage there will be. While unlikely to be 
catastrophic, the damage could range from significant to minimal. 
The experience of most oil spills has been that the long-term damage 
proves less than initially feared. Public impressions to the contrary 
notwithstanding , oil is a natural substance, including in the ocean, 
and nature has its ways of dealing with it. The natural conditions in 
the Gulf of Mexico are considerably more favorable than in Alaska, 
but even there the effects of the Exxon Valdez spill were rapidly 
disappearing within five years and today are largely gone. 

Instead, America treated the Gulf spill almost as a reli¬ 
gious catharsis. The message was that we have sinned against 
nature, and God is justly punishing us. Whatever the facts, 
such messages can resonate powerfully. America is unusually 
religious for a modern nation, and some of its religions, such 
as environmentalism, are secular. As always, there are many 
people—the Elmer Gantrys of our time—who are happy to 
feed the public’s fears. ♦ 
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Cleanth Brooks, Eudora Welty, Oxford, Mississippi, 1987 


Go South, Young Man 

A critical vision of American life and letters by James Seaton 


F or decades the most damn¬ 
ing argument against the New 
Criticism was that its focus 
on close reading of “the work 
itself” was politically reactionary and 
probably racist. If a New Critic like 
Cleanth Brooks in The 
Well Wrought Urn found 
irony, ambiguity, and 
complexity not only in 
T.S. Eliot but in Robert 
Herrick, John Keats, and 
even Tennyson, it must 
be (so the indictment charged) because 
he and the other New Critics wanted to 
denigrate the possibility of clear moral 
and political judgments in general and 
the condemnation of the South for seg¬ 
regation and slavery in particular. 


fames Seaton, professor of English at Michigan 
State, is the editor of George Santayana’s 
The Genteel Tradition in American 
Philosophy and Character and Opinion 
in the United States. 


One answer to this charge has been 
that the New Criticism deserved to be 
judged on its merits for its ability to illu¬ 
minate literary works, without regard to 
the political and social views of its prac¬ 
titioners. Yes, some of the leading New 
Critics like John Crowe 
Ransom, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Allen Tate 
were among the self-pro¬ 
fessed “Southern Agrar¬ 
ians” who had defended 
segregation and, at least 
by implication, slavery, in their mani¬ 
festo I’ll Take My Stand (1930), but their 
ideas about literature were one thing 
and their views about politics and soci¬ 
ety another. Glenn Arbery, editor of 
this anthology, takes another path. He 
argues that there is, indeed, a connec¬ 
tion between the social views of the New 
Critics and their ideas about literature, 
but The Southern Critics is designed to 
demonstrate that the relationship should 
not discredit their literary criticism but 


rather encourage a favorable reassess¬ 
ment of their thinking about culture 
and society. 

Arbery points out that received 
opinion in the 21st century is much 
more friendly to some key theses of 
the Southern Agrarians than it was in 
the 1930s. Both technology and capi¬ 
talism have recently undergone severe 
criticism, especially from the political 
left that was once the main opponent 
of the Agrarians. Today, Arbery notes, 
I’ll Take My Stand’s denunciation of 
the effects of industrialism and tech¬ 
nology has been taken up and ampli¬ 
fied by the very scientific experts and 
Eastern media whose authority the 
Agrarians once defied so vehemently: 
“Now virtually the whole scientific 
community, if the New Yorker and the 
New York Times are to be believed, has 
become Cassandra, warning the world 
of impending disasters that the abuse 
of technology has made inevitable.” 

Similarly, the financial crisis that 
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played a crucial role in the last presiden¬ 
tial election has brought the left-liberal 
consensus closer to the anticapitalist 
sentiments voiced by the Agrarians 80 
years ago. Arbery comments that “after 
the financial collapse of2008, it would be 
hard to argue the point” Allen Tate made 
in 1936 when he asserted that “finance 
capitalism” was “necessarily hostile to 
the development of a moral nature.” 

The political and social ideas pre¬ 
sented in the first section of The 
Southern Critics , “In Dixieland,” now 
seem more “left” than “right” but 
remain problematic, while “The Case 
for Poetry” in the second section is as 
convincing as ever. Though the final 
section, “The Sacramental South,” 
was clearly intended to convey what 
Arbery calls “the sacramental vision 
implicit in the South,” only one of 
the essays does much to illuminate 
Southern religion and culture. Allen 
Tate’s two studies of Poe and Dante 
are perceptive as literary criticism, but 
say nothing about Southern religion. 
Caroline Gordon’s “Some Readings 
and Misreadings,” which focuses on 
Graham Greene, Henry James, James 
Joyce, George Bernanos, Frangois 
Mauriac, and Evelyn Waugh, does not 
discuss Southern religion or culture, 
even in the one paragraph she devotes 
to William Faulkner. Only Flannery 
O’Connor, in “The Catholic Novelist 
in the Protestant South,” illuminates 
the world of “the Bible Belt, where 
belief can be made believable.” 

“In Dixieland” includes Allen Tate’s 
“What Is a Traditional Society?” John 
Crowe Ransom’s “A Statement of Prin¬ 
ciples,” and Andrew Lytle’s “The Hind 
Tit” (the latter two originally published 
in Fll Take My Stand). All three essays 
repeatedly condemn industrialism, tech¬ 
nology, and capitalism as fervently as any 
radical environmentalist might wish, 
denouncing not only their excesses but 
what might be considered their virtues. 
Ransom, for example, warns against the 
dangers of “labor-saving devices” while 
conceding that “of course no single 
labor-saving process is fatal.” He fears, 
however, a future in which there will 
be “a stream of further labor-saving 
devices in all industries.” Of course, “the 
philosophy of applied science is gener¬ 


ally quite sure that the saving of labor 
is a pure gain,” but then that narrow 
philosophy has no room for the impor¬ 
tant things in life, like art and religion. 
According to Ransom himself, however, 
art and religion can only flourish when 
one has the free time that “labor-sav¬ 
ing devices” could provide. In the same 
essay he declares, “Art depends, in gen¬ 
eral, like religion, on a right attitude to 
nature; and in particular on a free and 
disinterested observation of nature that 
occurs only in leisure.” 

Ransom and the other Agrarians, like 
the Marxists of the Frankfurt School, 
were unimpressed by the free time and 
material improvements made possible 
by industry and technology under capi¬ 
talism because they distrusted the abil¬ 
ity of most people to make the right 
choices with their new opportunities. 
It is hard to believe that Andrew Lytle 
himself supposed that the farmers for 
whom he claimed to speak would take 
the advice he offers in “The Hind Tit.” 
Lytle declares that “the precedence of 
the money economy means the end of 
farming as a way of life,” but he observes 
that decades before his 1930 essay, “[The 
farmer] himself began to think more 
and more of money.” The farmer’s wife, 
too, is eventually corrupted: “The time 
comes when the old woman succumbs to 
high-pressure sales talk and forces him 
to buy a car on the installment plan.” 

T o avoid what Lytle calls “indus¬ 
trial imperialism,” there is “only 
one thing left for the farmer to do ... 
he must deny himself the articles the 
industrialists offer for sale.” The farmer 
and his family must “throw out the 
radio ... forsake the movies” and enter¬ 
tain themselves with fiddling and square 
dances. Of course, their free time will be 
extremely limited in any case, since if 
they follow Lytle’s advice they will make 
rather than buy almost everything they 
need. Lytle knows that the farmer “will 
be told that this is not economical, that 
he can buy clothes for much less than he 
can weave them, and shoes for half the 
labor he will put into their creation.” 
Andrew Lytle and the other Agrarians, 
however, were certain that the farm¬ 
ers of the South were better off without 
“motor-cars, picture shows, chain-store 


dresses for the women-folks, and all 
the articles in Sears-Roebuck cata¬ 
logues.” The farmers themselves clearly 
thought otherwise. 

In “Why the Modern South Has a 
Great Literature,” Donald Davidson, 
an Agrarian but not a New Critic, comes 
close to suggesting that widespread pov¬ 
erty and illiteracy in the South were, if 
not absolutely good things in them¬ 
selves, good in their cultural effect, 
since without them the South would not 
have a great literature. He himself is no 
sociologist, but if he were, he would be 
tempted to argue that 

a prevalence of rural society, devoted to 
cotton-growing, afflicted by sharecrop¬ 
ping, rather poverty-stricken, conser¬ 
vative in religion and politics, prone 
to love the past rather than the future, 
chockful of all the prejudices and cus¬ 
toms of the South—that is what it 
takes to produce a William Faulkner. 

If Davidson does not quite glory in 
the South’s lack of “educational facili¬ 
ties, factories, libraries, hospitals, labo¬ 
ratories, art museums, theaters, labor 
unions, publishing houses,” etc., his 
rhetoric sounds very much in the spirit 
of what Robert Penn Warren called “the 
Great Alibi” in his brief, cogent The 
Legacy of the Civil War (not excerpted 
in The Southern Critics). Defeat in the 
Civil War, Warren observed, “gave the 
South the Great Alibi” that could be 
used to avoid taking responsibility for 
anything whatever; everything bad 
could be blamed on the Yankees: “By 
the Great Alibi pellagra, hookworm, 
and illiteracy are all explained, or 
explained away. ... By the Great Alibi 
the Southerner ... turns defeat into 
victory, defects into virtues.” 

Davidson clearly enjoyed discomfit¬ 
ing “all those who argue that material 
improvements, liberalism, industrial¬ 
ism, science, and so on are what Missis¬ 
sippi and the South need to attain a high 
culture” and even suggesting, with mock 
horror, that it might be “that these fac¬ 
tors have a negative, blighting effect,” 
foreclosing the possibility of great litera¬ 
ture. Nevertheless, Davidson’s real thesis 
is that literature flourished in the South 
only after it began to “absorb modern 
improvements.” Davidson believes what 
happened in the South in the first half 
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of the 20th century is a process that has 
occurred repeatedly in many traditional 
societies where social change tempo¬ 
rarily triggers a literary flowering. The 
change “seems always to force certain 
individuals into an examination of their 
total inheritance_They begin to com¬ 

pose literary works in which the whole 
metaphysic of the society suddenly takes 
dramatic or poetic or fictional form” 

Such great literature, however, has 
in the past failed to arrest the social 
change that, to a lover of the old way of 
life like Davidson, appears as “cultural 
destruction,” and Davidson 
in 1950 offered no hope that 
the South would not follow 
the same course. 

The essays chosen for “In 
Dixieland” do little to answer 
the most serious charge made 
against the Agrarians’ defense 
of the South: It amounted to, 
or at least implied, a defense of 
segregation and white suprem¬ 
acy. In “The Hind Tit,” 

Andrew Lytle refers without 
irony to “the menace of the free 
negro.” Allen Tate in “What Is 
a Traditional Society?” argues 
for the moral superiority of the 
antebellum South to a society 
based on free labor. According 
to Tate, a social order based on 
what he calls “finance-capital¬ 
ist economics” is intrinsically 
“hostile to the perpetuation of 
a moral code,” while a society 
based on slave labor is not. 

Indeed, Tate asserts that in a traditional 
society like the old South, “it is possible 
to behave morally all the time,” adding, 
“It is this principle that is the center of 
the philosophy of Jefferson.” 

This conception of the third presi¬ 
dent is very different from the Jefferson 
Robert Penn Warren had in mind when 
he lamented that, in the South after 1831, 
“there could be no new Jefferson, the 
type of critic ... [who could carry out] 

... informed and morally based self-crit¬ 
icism.” It also differs from the Jefferson 
who observed in his Notes on the State of 
Virginia (1785), “The whole commerce 
between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, 
the most unremitting despotism on the 


one part, and degrading submission on 
the other. ... I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just.” Glenn 
Arbery asserts that Donald Davidson 
was isolated from the other Agrarians 
“in part because he retained a loyalty 
to the South that the others had long 
before modified or abandoned.” David¬ 
son was indeed a diehard segregationist, 
while Robert Penn Warren by the fifties 
had come to see desegregation as “just 
one small episode in the long effort for 
justice,” as he wrote in Segregation: The 
Inner Conflict in the South (1956). 


But is it disloyalty to the South to 
ask, as Warren did in 1961, “Does the 
man who, in the relative safety of mob 
anonymity, stands howling vituperation 
at a little Negro girl being conducted 
into a school building, feel himself at 
one with those gaunt, barefoot, whiskery 
scarecrows who fought it out, breast to 
breast, to the death, at the Bloody Angle 
in Spotsylvania, in May, 1864? Can the 
man howling in the mob imagine Gen¬ 
eral R.E. Lee, CSA, shaking hands with 
Orval Faubus, Governor of Arkansas?” 

The inclusion in The Southern Critics 
of an excerpt from one of Warren’s books 
on racial issues and the South would 
have gone a long way to demonstrate 
that there was no necessary connection 


between racism and either loyalty to 
the South or the New Criticism. Robert 
Penn Warren was not only a renowned 
poet and novelist but also one of the 
original Agrarians and one of the most 
prominent New Critics. Already in 
his contribution to Til Take My Stand 
Warren had gone too far for Davidson, 
who tried to have Warren’s “The Briar 
Patch” removed from the collection. In 
that essay, Warren took a position simi¬ 
lar to that of the fictional Atticus Finch, 
who did not condemn segregation but 
did declare to the jury that at least “in 
our courts all men are created 
equal.” In “The Briar Patch” 
Warren accepted segregation (“Let 
the negro sit beneath his own vine 
and fig tree”) but insisted that 
“justice from the law is the least 
that he can demand for himself 
or others can demand for him.” 
Warren in 1930 warned that “the 
white workman must learn ... 
that he may respect himself as a 
white man, but, if he fails to con¬ 
cede the negro equal protection, 
he does not properly respect him¬ 
self as a man.” 

In Segregation: The Inner Con¬ 
flict of the South (1956) and Who 
Speaks for the Negro? (1965), 
Warren confronted the full impli¬ 
cations of his own beliefs. Segrega¬ 
tion ends with a self-interview, in 
which Warren identifies himself 
as “a Southerner” who is “afraid 
of the power state” and thinks 
that “the Northern press some¬ 
times distorts Southern news” but who 
is nevertheless “for desegregation,” in 
large part because “I don’t think you can 
live with yourself when you are humili¬ 
ating the man next to you.” The conti¬ 
nuity between the lesson Warren in 1930 
thought the “white workman” needed to 
learn and what by 1956 he had learned 
for himself illustrates the larger truth 
that Warren’s political stance in the 1950s 
and ’60s did not require him to abandon 
the New Criticism, the South, or even 
the values that once had led him to the 
Agrarians. The New Criticism rejected 
doctrinaire thinking and emphasized 
the difficulty of drawing unambiguous 
morals from human relationships when 
understood in their full complexity. In 
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both Segregation and Who Speaks for the 
Negro? Warren makes his own belief in 
racial equality clear while presenting a 
gallery of portraits of specific individu¬ 
als, black and white, from all sides of 
the political and ideological spectrum, 
with a wealth of concrete details and 
without self-righteousness. 

Allen Tate and John Crowe Ransom 
were much more persuasive when they 
wrote about literature than when they 
tackled politics. The organic unity held 
up as a standard by most of the New 
Critics is a meaningful ideal for paint¬ 
ing, music, and literature; but 
applying aesthetic standards to 
politics, whether right or left, 
is a mistake. If the old South 
seemed to speak with one voice, 
that was because discordant 
voices were silenced by legal 
and extralegal coercion, includ¬ 
ing lynchings. The narrator of 
Milan Kundera’s The Book of 
Laughter and Forgetting observes 
that the 1948 Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia was wel¬ 
comed at the time by “the more 
dynamic, the more intelligent, 
the better” half of the popula¬ 
tion because of the appeal of 
their “great dream,” “an idyll 
of justice for all,” “a realm of 
harmony ... where every man 
is a note in a magnificent Bach 
fugue and anyone who refuses 
his note is a mere black dot, 
useless and meaningless, easily 
caught and squashed between 
the fingers like an insect.” 

Likewise, ideas that are attractive in 
politics do not necessarily work in lit¬ 
erary criticism. In “Criticism as Pure 
Speculation,” Ransom, arguing against 
organic unity as a standard, claimed 
that his emphasis on “local texture” 
not directly related to a poem’s “logical 
structure” meant that a poem could be 
considered “so to speak, a democratic 
state ... whereas a prose discourse ... is 
a totalitarian state.” It is quite possible, 
however, to prefer democracy to totali¬ 
tarianism in politics while taking organic 
unity as an ideal in art and literature, the 
kind of unity that, as Cleanth Brooks 
puts it, “triumphs over the apparently 
contradictory and conflicting elements 


of experience by unifying them into a 
new pattern.” 

It is hard to deny that there is a good 
deal that is attractive about the notion 
of a traditional society that includes, as 
Arbery puts it in his introduction, 

such things as attachment to place from 
generation to generation, the tradi¬ 
tions and communities that sprang up 
around such attachments, attunement 
to the rhythms of nature and its con¬ 
tingencies, strong bonds of kinship, a 
sense of the sacred, and indifference to 
an abstract idea of wealth understood 
in terms of monetary values. 


It is also undeniable that the tech¬ 
nological change and personal mobility 
encouraged by the free market weaken 
the attachments and bonds Arbery and 
the Agrarians rightly prize. One of the 
greatest proponents of free markets, 
Friedrich Hayek, freely acknowledged 
in The Fatal Conceit (1988) that the rules 
that make possible the “extended order” 
of the free market require the painful 
suppression of instincts formed during 
the long epoch when human beings or 
their ancestors lived in “small roving 
bands or troops.” In modern society, 
the ethics appropriate to family life do 
not work for society as a whole. Life in 
a clan or tribe called for solidarity within 
the group and “instinctual aggressive¬ 


ness toward outsiders.” The market¬ 
place, however, does not divide people 
into friends or enemies but instead 
requires equality before the law for all. 
While noting and even emphasizing the 
deep-seated emotional appeal of using 
the ethics of the family, clan, or tribe to 
condemn contemporary capitalist soci¬ 
ety (an appeal which politicians of both 
extreme left and right have exploited), 
Hayek observed that the attempt to reg¬ 
ulate a modern economy according to 
family or tribal ethics would inevitably 
“doom a large part of mankind to pov¬ 
erty and death.” 

Philosophers or intellectu¬ 
als, Hayek pointed out, are most 
in thrall to instinctive longings 
when they concoct ideal social¬ 
ist or Communist societies. For 
Hayek “atavistic longing after 
the life of the noble savage is the 
main source of the collectivist 
tradition.” The Agrarians saw 
themselves as opponents of ratio¬ 
nalistic left-wing intellectuals: A 
number preferred the title Tracts 
Against Communism to Fll Take 
My Stand. Yet just as left-wing 
intellectuals condemned capi¬ 
talism for its moral flaws while 
ignoring or even justifying the 
atrocities of Communist regimes, 
the Agrarians vehemently con¬ 
demned “finance-capitalism,” 
“industrialism,” and the “money 
economy” while accepting or 
even justifying slavery and seg¬ 
regation. Both groups yearned 
for a society whose unity would elimi¬ 
nate the frustrations and alienation that 
accompany the unprecedented wealth 
and opportunities made possible by 
developed capitalist societies. 

Art and literature have powerfully 
dramatized the conflicts, frustrations, 
and alienation of modern life, but it 
would be a mistake to take the guid¬ 
ance of literary intellectuals urging 
either a leap into an (imagined) utopia 
of the future or a return to a (largely 
mythical) past. The “Southern Crit¬ 
ics” are often wise when they write 
about literature and about family and 
personal relationships, but not so wise 
when they address large political and 
social questions. ♦ 
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Fritz the Cat 

He purrs and plays his hour upon the national stage. 

by Craig Shirley 


I f the reader is looking for earth- 
shattering—or gossipy (as in 
puerile)—news previously not 
known, Walter Mondale’s auto¬ 
biography is not for thee. On the other 
hand, if you’re looking for a recollec¬ 
tion of recent history 
written by an utterly 
decent man, about 
whom there has never 
been a whiff of scandal, 
who was always a good 
American, husband, 
father, and patriot, it is a good read. 

It also contains a lot of good perspec¬ 
tive (from his vantage point, I hasten 
to add) on some of the more interest¬ 
ing and important events of the 1960s- 
80s. Mondale is Old School in the best 
sense, rarely letting us know what he 
really thought of his political adversar¬ 
ies. Even Ronald Reagan—who twice 
pounded Mondale into the ground, 
in 1980 and again in 1984—is, for the 
most part, treated respectfully, even 
as Mondale does not fathom Reagan’s 
appeal or ideology. 

Don’t be put off by the similarity to 
the title of Benjamin Bradlee’s mem¬ 
oir (A Good Life): Mondale, unlike 
Bradlee, does not dwell on his rate 
of masturbation while at boarding 
school. Indeed, Mondale grew up poor, 
attended public schools, and came to 
his Midwestern liberalism/populism 
naturally, intellectually, organically. In 
the interest of full disclosure, I should 
mention that I like Walter Mondale 
and always have, especially since he 
granted me several hours of interview 


Craig Shirley ; president and CEO of Shirley 
& Banister Public Affairs, is the author, most 
recently, (/Rendezvous with Destiny: 
Ronald Reagan and the Campaign 
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time for a book on the 1980 Reagan 
campaign. The former vice president 
was garrulous, chatty, warm, and infor¬ 
mative. He told many great and small 
stories which became important con¬ 
tributions to my book, including his 
amusement that, while 
he had an office in the 
West Wing complex (like 
Zbigniew Brzezinski), 
unlike Jimmy Carter’s 
national security adviser, 
he did not have a 
private bathroom. 

Mondale was America’s first conse¬ 
quential vice president, unlike Richard 
Johnson, Martin Van Buren’s deputy, 
who was so bored he went home to 
Kentucky to manage a tavern. Or any 
in another long line of second bananas 
ignored, or worse, insulted, by the 
man at the top, such as poor Thomas 
Marshall, who waited a year and a half 
for a meeting with Woodrow Wilson. 
Mondale was the first vice president 
with an office in the White House, the 
first to fully occupy the official resi¬ 
dence of the vice president (much to 
the consternation of the chief of naval 
operations, since the pleasant Victorian 
mansion on Massachusetts Avenue had 
been the CNO’s home for decades). 
Carter, the outsider to Washington, and 
even his own party relied heavily on 
Mondale for advice. 

If there is any drawback here, it is 
that Mondale is frequently too kind: 
His nemesis Nixon is a “brilliant 
politician.” Also, while he celebrates 
the contributions of the Enlighten¬ 
ment to the thinking of the Found¬ 
ers, and declined to support Henry 
Wallace in 1948 because Wallace was too 
soft on the Soviets after their coup in 
Czechoslovakia, you might reasonably 
assume that Mondale would become 


more conservative in his politics. You 
would be mistaken. But then again, he 
came up in a time when American lib¬ 
eralism was vastly different from what 
it is today. You could champion the 
individual, denounce communism— 
and embrace “social justice.” There 
are interesting, even funny, anecdotes 
about his Minnesota mentor, Hubert 
Humphrey, another of a vanishing 
breed of gentleman-politicians, as well 
as Barry Goldwater, whom Mondale 
describes as a “personal friend.” 

The Good Fight is so called because 
it details Mondale’s battles against 
racial segregation and the old boy net¬ 
work in the Democratic party—espe¬ 
cially the Dixiecrats of the civil rights 
era. He does make mistakes, however, 
such as claiming that Reagan kicked 
off his 1980 campaign in “Philadel¬ 
phia, Mississippi, just a few miles 
from the place where three civil rights 
workers had been murdered during 
the Freedom Summer of 1964.” This 
is a myth that had been passed from 
one liberal to another over the years. 
(Actually, Reagan began his fall cam¬ 
paign at Liberty State Park in New 
Jersey.) It was no less than Jimmy 
Carter who kicked off his fall cam¬ 
paign in Alabama, near an office of 
the Ku Klux Klan, making an open 
appeal to regional pride as a means of 
holding on to a South that was lean¬ 
ing toward Reagan. 

When I interviewed Mondale he told 
me in no uncertain terms (as he has told 
others) that he had seriously considered 
resigning in the summer of 1979 because 
he was deeply opposed to, and offended 
by, Carter’s famous “malaise” speech. 
He told me that he had implored Carter 
not to deliver it as the speech seemed 
to blame the American people for their 
troubles, not the government that was 
the architect of high inflation and long 
gas lines. Yet here he says that he did not 
consider resigning. 

But as I say, The Good Fight is a 
good read, well written, enjoyable, 
and reflective of the contributions of 
an eminently creditable man to the 
national debate—a vice president who 
might well have been more influential 
on policy and government, over the 
long term, than his own president. ♦ 


The Good Fight 

A Life in Liberal Politics 
by Walter Mondale 
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Warm and Fuzzy 

Penetrating the fog of the climate campaigners. 


by Steven F. Hayward 


L ionel Trilling wrote of “the 
bloody crossroads where lit¬ 
erature and politics meet.” 
If Trilling were with us still, 
he’d likely find the crossroads of sci¬ 
ence and politics even bloodier. Con¬ 
sider the case of Roger Pielke, profes¬ 
sor of environmental studies at the 
University of Colorado. Like Bjorn 
Lomborg, Pielke fully accepts the core 
claim of the climate campaign that 
the planet faces potentially cata¬ 
strophic warming several decades 
from now. But like Lomborg, the 
A1 Gore-style climate campaigners 
hate Pielke and routinely include 
him in their ritual denunciations 
of climate “denialists.” 

What did Pielke do to end up 
on the list of climate criminals? 
Simple: He did the math. And the 
mathematics of the chief pillar of 
climate orthodoxy—suppression 
of fossil fuels—reveals one incon¬ 
venient truth after another. The 
target of climate orthodoxy—an 
80 percent reduction in carbon 
dioxide emissions by the year 
2050—would require reducing 
U.S. fossil fuel use to a level last 
seen a hundred years ago. As 
Pielke quantifies with example 
after example, this rate and time 
scale of decarbonization is sim¬ 
ply fantastic, and requires magi¬ 
cal thinking to maintain with a 
straight face. 

Pielke is brutal in confronting 
the implications of the adverse 
math: “Some aspects of such conven¬ 
tional wisdom are, to be absolutely 

Steven F. Hayward is a resident scholar at 
the American Enterprise Institute and 
author of the forthcoming Almanac of 
Environmental Trends. 


direct, just plain wrong.” But he 
attributes our dysfunctional climate 
politics to more than just innumer¬ 


The Climate Fix 

What Scientists and Politicians Won't 
Tell You About Global Warming 
by Roger Pielke Jr. 

Basic Books, 288 pp., $26 


Al Gore in Cannes, 2007 

acy: The entire problem of climate 
change has been too narrowly con¬ 
ceived from the beginning. The U.N.’s 
traveling climate circus has, from the 
first, defined the problem exclusively 
around human greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions rather than considering how 



to make human civilizations more 
resilient in the face of climate-related 
changes from any cause. Pielke sup¬ 
ports the decarbonization of energy, 
but he also thinks climate policy 
should focus on adaptation in the 
broadest sense (which means chiefly 
accelerating economic growth in the 
developing world) as well as research 
into “air capture” of CO 2 . 

While his Climate Fix sounds like 
yet another exercise in magical think¬ 
ing, Pielke unloads one heresy after 
another. By conceiving the issue as a 
morality play, the climate campaign 
has done great damage to science and 
policymaking alike. The climate sci¬ 
ence community has crossed the line 
from discovery to advocacy and, as the 
Climategate email scandal showed, 
corrupted the scientific process. The 
ideological differences at work in 
the climate debate cannot be rec¬ 
onciled, but unless the climate 
campaign gives up on seeing the 
issue as a means of achieving 
larger social change, there will be 
little serious progress. 

“Cap and trade sounds great,” 
Pielke writes. “The problem is 
that it cannot work. ... Markets 
cannot make the impossible pos¬ 
sible.” We don’t use too much 
energy, he argues; indeed, we 
need much more cheap energy— 
and he doesn’t think fossil fuels 
are too cheap. He debunks the 
Kyoto Protocol in two sentences, 
pointing out how it made no 
significant difference in the 
long-term trend of energy effi¬ 
ciency, even in the nations that 
embraced it: 

[Kyoto] did almost nothing to accel¬ 
erate historical rates of decarboniza¬ 
tion of the EU.... Decarbonization 
in the EU occurred at an annual 
average rate of 1.35 percent per year 
in the nine years before the Kyoto 
Protocol and 1.36 percent in the 
nine years following. 

These are just a few of Pielke’s 
refreshing departures from the cli¬ 
mate orthodoxy that has stifled 
original thinking for the better part 
of the last 20 years, and his central 
point is what he calls the iron law of 
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climate policy: “When the trade-off 
is emissions reductions versus eco¬ 
nomic growth, the economy wins 
every time.” 

Pielke’s “fixes” may disappoint 
climate skeptics as well as A1 Gore 
acolytes. He is unenthusiastic about 
“geoengineering”—that is, schemes to 
reflect solar radiation such as spraying 
high-altitude particles to mimic the 
effect of volcanoes—for the same rea¬ 
son that limits our ability to predict 
future warming very well: The cli¬ 
mate system is too complex and cha¬ 
otic to judge cause and effect of vari¬ 
ous geoengineering ideas, even as we 


try them out. He thinks faster decar¬ 
bonization of the planet’s energy sup¬ 
ply is a very long-term project requir¬ 
ing greater investment in research 
and innovation by governments. And 
while this has difficulties, it is a bet¬ 
ter starting point than hair-shirt sup¬ 
pression of fossil fuels, the exclusive 
focus of the climate campaign. 

Will the climate campaign, chas¬ 
tened by the collapse of cap and trade, 
be willing to entertain Pielke’s het¬ 
erodoxy? The answer depends on 
whether the climate campaigners are 
as faithful to reason as they claim 
to be. ♦ 
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A Little Learning ... 

... is not a dangerous thing for aspiring statesmen. 

by Nathan Harden 


£ tatecraft cannot be prac- 

^ ticed in the absence of liter- 

ary insight,” writes Charles 
Hill. “Literature lives in 
the realm grand strategy requires, 
beyond rational calculation, in acts 
of the imagination.” 

Imagination is what 
Winston Churchill 
had in 1938, when 
he warned of Hitler’s 
mounting menace. 

Imagination is what 
Neville Chamber- 
lain lacked when 
he chose the course of appeasement. 
Chamberlain failed to comprehend 
the nature and extent of Hitler’s ambi¬ 
tions; and if we are to believe Hill, it 
may have been Churchill’s famous 
passion for great books that made the 
difference between the two men. 

Literature, Hill contends, makes 
sense of fragments our reason can¬ 
not reconcile on its own. Of all the 

Nathan Harden blogs about higher education 
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Literature, Statecraft, 
and World Order 
by Charles Hill 
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arts and sciences, only literature is 
methodologically unbounded. 

Literature’s freedom to explore 
endless or exquisite details, portray 
the thoughts of imaginary charac¬ 
ters, and dramatize large themes 
through intricate 
plots brings it clos¬ 
est to the reality 
of “how the world 
really works.” 


Ever since the 
Treaty of Westpha¬ 
lia (1648), sovereign 
states have formed 
the basis for international affairs. But 
today, nonstate actors are on the rise, 
world order is on the decline, trans¬ 
national corporations reign over eco¬ 
nomic life. Our enemies huddle in a 
cave in Afghanistan one day and are 
seated next to us on an airplane the 
following day. Technology is mak¬ 
ing them ever more lethal. Culture 
is increasingly borderless. Ideologies 
such as communism and Islamofas- 
cism threaten to destroy civilized 
states from within. World affairs 


are suitably unpredictable. State¬ 
craft requires us to deal with uncer¬ 
tainty—with “known unknowns,” as 
Donald Rumsfeld famously put it— 
and the intentions of foreign leaders, 
the course of world events, are unpre¬ 
dictable. A diplomat must be prepared 
to make decisions even when facts 
are unclear. 

In Grand Strategies , Hill argues 
for “the restoration of literature as a 
tutor for statecraft,” describing the 
evolution of world order across his¬ 
tory, from ancient empires to the 
modern state. Along the way he sur¬ 
veys the political insights of more 
than 70 poets and novelists, from 
Homer to Salman Rushdie. But Grand 
Strategies is also part memoir. Prior to 
his current incarnation as teacher and 
scholar, Hill enjoyed a long, distin¬ 
guished tenure in the Foreign Service, 
and his diplomatic career included 
service as an aide to Henry Kissinger 
and George Shultz, and later as an 
adviser to Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
the Egyptian secretary-general of the 
United Nations. 

From Saigon to Camp David, the 
drama of Hill’s diplomatic career 
energizes this study. A lengthy 
meditation on Thucydides sets 
the stage for a midnight flight to 
Moscow, where the American envoy 
will engage Mikhail Gorbachev in 
a round of negotiations. For brief 
moments, it reads like a political 
thriller. “The Foreign Service of the 
United States,” writes Hill, “trained 
me to be a close reader of commu¬ 
nist texts, as one of the best ways 
available to fathom what was going 
on in the minds of those at the top 
of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China.” Without literary 
knowledge, statesmen, no matter how 
well-intentioned, are doomed to fail: 
“The works considered in this book 
address the conundrums of state¬ 
craft in ways which may be used for 
good or ill by people in power,” and 
Hill warns of the dangers we face if 
we discount literary knowledge. The 
Founders “joined the literary-histori¬ 
cal conversation of great texts about 
strategy, statecraft, and power across 
centuries.” In The Federalist , “Publius 
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Tides in Motion 

Sasha Waltz and her bodies of/at work. 

by Natalie Axton 
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reveals the Constitution as meant to 
avoid the flaws of democracy revealed 
in classic texts.” But Rousseau rejected 
all prior regimes and governments as 
illegitimate. Rather than seeking to 
understand human nature, he sought 
to remake it. The bloodbath of the 
French Revolution ensued, followed 
closely by Napoleon’s tyranny. 

Literature is, above all, “a supreme 
way of knowing,” and blindness to 
literary insight is the Achilles’ heel of 
pure political science. Fiction is the 
key to comprehending the real. Reli¬ 
gion, and Christianity in particular, 
looms large here, and reason can never 
fully comprehend religious faith. Yet, 
as we were reminded on 9/11, religion 
remains at the forefront of interna¬ 
tional affairs. Whitman predicted that 
“there will soon be no more priests” 
and Nietzsche wrote God’s epitaph. 
Yet here we are, more than a century 
later, and God is proving himself to 
be a die-hard. 

One shortcoming is that Hill fails 
to engage the text of the Bible in a 
serious way. It seems odd, for exam¬ 
ple, to say so little about how biblical 
narratives relate to the history of, say, 
the Holy Roman Empire. Likewise, 
in a lengthy chapter on the United 
States, the Bible’s influence on colo¬ 
nial and early republican history is 
only hinted at. 

Nevertheless, religion is at the 
core of Hill’s prescription for a more 
stable world order. Religion entails 
ceremony, and protocol—the proper 
conduct of ceremony—“is the first 
literary genre.” Religion also authen¬ 
ticates the state. Legitimacy is the 
key to stability, and the key to legiti¬ 
macy, claims Hill, is acknowledg¬ 
ment that world affairs are subject 
to a divine order: “A sacral nature 
must infuse world order if it is to 
be legitimate.” 

Indeed, diplomats, whether they 
realize it or not, are engaged in a reli¬ 
gious system. And the literary realm, 
Hill argues, is essential for under¬ 
standing the nature of man, as well 
as the religious/ceremonial nature of 
high diplomacy, for in literature, “the 
greatest issues of the human condi¬ 
tion are played out.” ♦ 


T he last section of Sasha 
Waltz and Guests’ triptych, 
Gezeiten , is an absurdist tour 
de force. For a half-hour, 16 
dancers and the world they inhabit 
slowly, then quickly, fall apart. A man 
hammers his shoes onto a wall. A 
woman in a ball gown shimmies across 
the stage, drawing a smiley face in lip¬ 
stick on a brown bag she holds in front 
of her own face. A man covers himself 
in baby powder, for no reason at all. A 
woman made two-dimensional by the 
stiff boards she wears inside her ath¬ 
letic suit kicks a wooden block. A man 
wearing pantyhose on his head smears 
lipstick on a wall. 


Natalie Axton writes about dance in New 
York and blogs at lwingwithcriticism.com. 


These and other random bits of 
madness come together when the 
set is destroyed from underneath. 
The cacophony is followed by vir¬ 
tual silence as three giant slumping 
cocoons enter the wreckage. 

For what it’s worth, Gezeiten , which 
means “tides” in German, is all about 
preparing the audience for this surreal 
vision. It isn’t easy. The first section is 
a pure dance made of human architec¬ 
ture and predicated on trust. The idea 
is vaguely utopian: Relationships are 
created when dancers form physical 
bonds in yoga-like postures. 

It’s a simple idea, and it goes on too 
long and with little regard to the accom¬ 
panying music, Bach suites for violon¬ 
cello. Occasionally the dancers, expres¬ 
sionless, pile atop one another and spin, 
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whirling-dervish style. There’s the occa¬ 
sional visual gag, such as dancers forming 
an elaborate lineup, thrown in to suggest 
Waltz might be playing coy; it’s hard to 
know. This section is redolent of the lazi¬ 
ness of the Berlin modern dance scene, 
where no one breaks a sweat if she can 
avoid it. 

At 47, Waltz is one of Europe’s 
leading theater artists. She created 
Gezeiten in 2005 to explore human 
responses to trauma, a topic she 
approaches with the experience of 
having been herself trapped in a 
Corsican village surrounded by fire. 
Performances at the BAM Next Wave 
Festival early last month marked its 
U.S. premiere. 

The trauma behind Gezeiten might 
be supplied by the catastrophe of the 
second section; then again, maybe a 
catastrophe closing the first section 
is why the dancers appear so trauma¬ 
tized during its second section. When 
the lights come up we see the doors 
in the set that were open in the first 
section are now closed. The Bach 
and the cellist are gone. The dancers 
stand in a clump downstage, facing 
the same direction with their mouths 
open. They wear more specific varia¬ 
tions of their previous costumes, 
indicating that the second section 
leans towards realism. The dancers 
speak and, though they each speak a 


different language, understand one 
another perfectly. 

We’re left to ponder whether the 
group of mixed linguists represents 
modern Europe, or just Europe Chic. 

This confusion of serious style and 
not-so-serious content, realism and 
bizarreness, plagues the second sec¬ 
tion. The dancers, once they close 
their mouths, develop an unexplained 
fear of the floor: One goes catatonic, 
and against the advice of the group 
leader, several women bathe the victim 


and then remove him from the room. 
The others relax and make a home in 
this same room, setting out food and 
installing plumbing. 

Twenty minutes in, smoke fills the 
room. The dancers try the doors again, 
and this time none will open. The 
back wall of the set lights up in flames, 
and the dancers panic, but a fire extin¬ 
guisher solves that problem and the 
dancers open the doors and flee the 
stage, dramatics miraculously ended. 

At 110 minutes without intermis¬ 
sion, Gezeiten is an interesting night at 
the theater only if you have an interest 
in institutional history. Sasha Waltz 
made this piece at the end of her resi¬ 
dency at the Berlin Schaubuhne am 
Lehniner Platz, a once-minor Berlin 
theater that has enjoyed a new vogue 
since the beginning of the decade. 
(She now works from Berlin’s Radial- 
system V, an interdisciplinary artists’ 
think tank she cofounded in 2006.) It 
was her last project created with the 
full resources of a German theater— 
resources American choreographers 
can only dream about. 

Amateurish yet overproduced, 
Gezeiten owes its few successes to 
Jonathan Bepler’s score. For with¬ 
out Bepler’s sounds driving its shift¬ 
ing moods, Gezeiten would be little 
more than an exercise in costume and 
set design. ♦ 
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Motionless Pictures 

Smart, driven artists and their slow, aimless art. 

by John Podhoretz 


T iny Furniture is the 24- 
year-old Lena Dunham’s 
acclaimed satiric portrait 
of someone very much 
like her—a graduate of Oberlin who is 
dumped by her college boyfriend and 
returns home to Tribeca to figure out 
what to do with her life. She stars in 
it, wrote it, and directed it, and since it 
began to be shown at film festivals last 
spring, Dunham has hit the jackpot. 
Tiny Furniture has earned her the kind of 
reviews she might have written her¬ 
self under a pseudonym on Amazon, 
a five-page profile in the New Yorker , 
and a pilot for an HBO series pro¬ 
duced by Judd Apatow (Hollywood’s 
hottest maker of comedies). 

Dunham’s film is a movie tinier 
than the furniture in the title (which 
refers to artsy photographs taken by 
the lead character’s mother, who is 
played by Dunham’s mother, who is 
an artsy photographer). Aura wan¬ 
ders around her mother’s Tribeca 
loft, argues with her sister, smokes 
pot with her affected lifelong friend, 
flirts with a guy, takes a job as a hostess 
at a restaurant. Tiny Furniture is extraor¬ 
dinarily good-looking for a movie 
made for $50,000. Dunham has an eye 
for catchy camera angles, and it’s easy 
to see the virtues that stirred Apatow’s 
enthusiasm: The movie is essentially a 
series of comic sketches, and Dunham 
has the New Yorker cartoonist’s abil¬ 
ity to limn and parody a specific type 
of urban neurotic with a single well- 
wrought line and image. 

Tiny Furniture could have been made 
for me; I’m a Manhattanite, I went to 
private school, I moved back after col¬ 
lege in the Midwest, and I know and 
am fascinated by the kinds of people 


John Podhoretz, editor of Commentary 
is The Weekly Standard's movie critic. 


Dunham portrays here. But I found 
Tiny Furniture wearying and could only 
make my way through half of it—you 
can watch it on demand on your cable 
box in the “IFC in Theaters” sec¬ 
tion—before turning it off with a sigh 
of relief. I suspect many people drawn 

Tiny Furniture 

Directed by Lena Dunham 



by the movie’s ecstatic notices will have 
much the same experience. 

What is it that so annoyed me about 
Tiny Furniture ? It’s not that, as I approach 
the age of 50, I have forgotten what it 
was to be young. Quite the opposite; I 
rather enjoy any reminder of it I can get. 
No, what drove me crazy about Tiny Fur¬ 
niture is what also drives me crazy about 
a recent series of similarly cheap movies 
about aimless, inarticulate, anomic post- 
collegiates known as “mumblecore.” 

This semi-movement, led by 
filmmakers Andrew Bujalski and Joe 
Swanberg and acted by their friends and 
relatives, has failed to make much of a 
cultural dent because, in the end, it’s not 
that much fun to watch people speak 
haltingly, wander aimlessly, pair off and 
break up, and do so with no evident 
pleasure or purpose. Tiny Furniture is 


better than the mumblecore movies (like 
Funny Ha Ha,Hannah Takes the Stairs , and 
other titles of which you have thankfully 
never heard), but it shares with them 
a maddening falsity. The works they 
most resemble are the brilliant 1970s 
short stories by Ann Beattie, which 
portrayed a wounded and shell-shocked 
generation of educated solipsists mired 
in a permanent emotional hangover 
from the sybaritic excesses of the 1960s 
and its various social revolutions. 

But here’s the thing: Dunham and the 
mumblecore crew have been through no 
comparable wrenching social changes, so 
their anomie seems both unearned and 
affected. Indeed, these autobiographical 
studies of young people with no purpose 
have been made by young people who 
are anything but purposeless. They’re 
not Holden Caulfield; they’re Mark 
Zuckerberg. They are wildly ambitious, 
extraordinarily self-confident, and 
very determined. Tiny Furniture is 
Dunham’s second full-length feature 
film. The mumblecore guys have each 
made five films in seven years. 

To make their pictures, they go out 
and raise money—tens if not hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. They make 
these movies, which is not an easy 
thing to do. And then they shop them 
in order to get distribution, a grueling 
and nerve-wracking process involving 
lawyers and rights clearances and bid¬ 
ding negotiations with often unscru¬ 
pulous entertainment-world types. 
These are shark-infested waters, and 
Dunham—who is, by the way, nobody’s 
idea of a glamorous leading lady or win¬ 
some comedienne—entered them fear¬ 
lessly, navigated them brilliantly, and has 
come out triumphant. Only a few years 
after reaching the legal drinking age. 

Imagine, then, a very different kind 
of satirical movie—a movie that offers 
a portrait of a driven, determined, and 
confident young person and her circle 
of friends, most of whom are very much 
like her. Perhaps Dunham and the 
mumblecore folks don’t want to make 
such movies because they would cut 
too close. By acting as though they are 
losers, when they are the opposite, they 
are actually drawing a veil of secrecy 
across the very qualities that make 
them genuinely interesting. ♦ 
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“President Obama on Tuesday faced an uprising among angry Democrats 
who strongly opposed his deal with Republicans on tax cuts ...” 

—Washington Post, December 8, 2010 
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B-berg Bans 
More Fat 

Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg is 
now pushing 
for a ban 
on obese 
individuals. 
“Seeing fat 
people on the 
street sends 
the message 
that it f s okay 
to be fat,” said 
Hizzoner, who 
plans to have 
the overweight 
carried away 
on forklifts and 
deposited into 
the East... 

SEE PAGE 8 


Rangel Reels 
’em In 

Fresh from 
his censure. 
Rep. Charles 
Rangel invited 
his closest 
supporters to 
lunch at the 
Plaza, where 
he then pitched 
them on a time- 
share deal. “I'm 
here to talk 
to you about 
an exciting 
business 
opportunity,” 
Rangel began. 

SEE PAGE 9 
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